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INTRODUCTION 


The people of the United States of America a accepted the trusteeship 
of all the islands we the 3,000,000 square miles of ocean stretching from 
latitude 1° North to 20° North, and from longitude 130° East to 170° East. 

In this vast sea area, about the size of the United States, are ninety-six 
distinct island units or clusters of islands having a combined land area equal 
to a block of land only thirty miles along by twenty-three miles wide, an arca 
of 687 square miles or 439,680 acres. | 

These islands mst, in the writer's opinion, for the safety of the United 
States and the a of the South Pacific, remain a strategic area trusteeship 
as long as national arned forces are necessary. Guam, acquired from Spain by 
the treaty of Paris, 1898, is the natural center from which radiate almost all 
air and sea communications in the Trust Territory. Tough its forestry pro- | 
blems and requirenents are vy similar to those of the other islands, it a0 
under a separate administration and is not covered, hough it is often men~ 


PS 


tioned, in this report. 

The Supreme Court of the United States pointed out in a review of a recent 
decision (referring te forestry) that "a great ‘unwritten compact' exists be- 
tween 'the dead, the living and the unborn'", The court believes that "euch a 
compact requires that we leave to the unborn something more than debts and de- 
pleted natural resources. Surely, when natural resources can be utilized and 
at the same time perpetuated for future generations, what has been called 
‘constitutional morality' requires that we do so." The New York Tines saw in 
this decision "the seal of approval on a principle that may well have profound 
influence on the future well being of this country. Its importance,” the | 
Times stated editorially, "lies in its endorsement of the theory, still some=- 


what novel to most Americans, that private owners of the nation's renewable 
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naturel resources do not have the unqualified right to use and destroy them as 
they see fit. The court has held, in effect that they bear a deep responsi- 
bility to the nation as a whole, and to generations to come, and if they do 
not sacuiaiies this responsibility, the state has the right and the duty of 
forcing it upon them." The American Forestry Association, though aware of 

the implications and the dangers to the American way of life, applauded this 
action of the Supreme Court. 

Subject only to vital strategic considerations, it is the aim of the 
United States to insure the health, survival, and coif-snffictonay of the peo- 
ple of the Trust Territory and their development by a moderate but contimnens 
contact with, and participation in, the nsteeskt of vorld commerce and progress 
rather than by any attent at a sudden and radical change of their way of life. 

In "Unasylva", the periodical of the Forestry Branch of the Food and Ag- 
ricultural Organization of the waster Nations, vol. Wy, No. I, ‘Bditorial, it 
is written, "Natural resources are now finding that place in the consultations 
of goveruneme to which their importance as the essential bases of life and 
wealth entitles them. Today the direct connection between the extent of avail- 
able resources and the number of people that the world can support with rea- 
sonable health and comfort is widely realized." 7 

In order to assess the natural resources of the Trust Territory the Pa- 
cific Science Board of the National ResearchCouncil has arranged for a large 
number of scientists to visit the territory and to report on special aspects 
of the problem. Mr. Ernest G. Holt served on the Conservation Committee for 
Micronesia and reported on the steps necessary to conserve the natural resources 
of the area. The writer, as a practicing administrative forester, was assigned 


to report on the forestry aspects of the economy of these islands. 
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In carrying out these investigations, and in preparing recommendations, 
the writer has given special attention to the following observations made wr 
the International Timber Conference, of the F.A.0. of the United Nations, 
held at Marienski Landz, Centhadiowitia. April-May 1947; report page 51: "The 
Conference recognizes that the world-wide shortage of timber cannot be solved 
within the limited framework of timber resources, ettians, distribution, and 
consumption, but depends to a very great extent upon the solutions of other | 
economic problems amongst which are questions of finance, credit, and means | 
of payment, availability of transportation and labor, and inter-relation with 
other commodities such as coal and machinery; conversely, developments within 
the field of forest policies and practices, and of the timber trade, influence 
the solution of other economic problems." 

The same report, page 50: "The conference recommends the establishment by 
all countries of rational domestic forest policies based on the wise use of 
existing forests, reafforestation of cleared land and afforestation of waste 
land....The conference urges the expansion of forest research work, especially 
as regards tropical timbers... .The conference calls the attention of govern 
nents to the desirability of giving high priority in their national financial 
and economic plans to the claims of afforestation, reafforestation, and the 
improvement of exploitation facilities." 

In his official application for this assignment, the writer suggested that 
- should carry out a survey and submit practical plans for the memes of 
exieting forests and plantations, together with recommendations in veaané to the 
establishment of other exotic species as plantation crops. To make a full de- 
tailed examination, report, and recommendations would take over ayear. As, 
unfortunately, owing to the international shtenthen, the period was limited 


to three months, the writer has concentrated on producing a practical plan, 
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capable of implementation by the limited number of officials the Department of 
the Interior will employ in the commencement of its administration. "the wre- 
posed plan is based on such permanent foundations of forest management and r 
procedure as will enable a trained forest officer to raise on this base a 
forestry economy which will increase the health, wealth, and happiness of the 
people of the area, and at the same time increase the strategic value of these 
islands and lessen their dependence on outside assistance. 

The Trust Territory, peopled as it is with natives accustomed to eaten 
foreign rulers, with a warm equable climate, adequate rainfall, and in many | 
areas, fertile soil, represent a site for the development of not only ideal 
forestry plantations, but ideal agriculture, ideal social development, ideal 
education, ideal health services, and idealistic social theories. In this 7 
report an attempt has been made to indicate the lines of development which, 
if followed, will in time make the islands of the Trust Territory economically 
self-supporting. —— 4 5 
| In this sepett tin wither, vabie dealing in greater devel with forestry 


proper, must in order to cover his subject properly outline Suggestions cover- 
ing agriculture, water conservation, and soil and wild-life conservation, in- 
deed the total land-use science called "terraculture." There are niet 
Officers in the Territory, but they are too few in number and have eteete 


staff and authority. Yet it is upon the efforts of those and similar officers 





that we must rely, not only to prevent these islands from being permanently 
parasitic on the taxpayer of the United States, but also to enable them to ad- 
vance to a fuller and better self-supporting life. 

It would be simple to advise the planting of extensive areas with suit- 
able and valuable trees. If the writer did so he would be a dendrologist, 
not a true forester. This report lays down a pattern which, if followed, will 
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permit the people of Micronesia to develop as men standing on their own feet, 


producing their share of the world's wealth, and not as semi-savages, spec- 


tacles for tourists, dependent on the taxpayers of the United States. 






































SUMMARY OF REPORT 


These islands have no forests which in the immediate future can be de- 
veloped to provide a lumber crop either for export as a cash crop or for local 
use to raise the standard of housing. There are on the islands no sawmills 
which have either the efficient equipment or the assured log supply necessary 
to give a sustained yield of even 500 super feet per day. There is practically 
no local market among the native inhabitants for sawed lumber and lumber is 
not imported in any significant quantity except for the use of the Territory 
administrative personnel. 

z The natives obtain the small quantity of lumber they require from scattered 
trees, often breadfruit in their villages. There is no local supply of labor, 
and there are no energetic natives with sufficient interest in timber to make’ 
lumber production a full-time occupation. The high price of copra and the com- 
paratively high rates of wages paid to. Naval employees make it certain that no 
timber produced in these islands can now compete in the world's commercial mar- 
kets. The needs of lumber of the natives, of the high islands in the Marianas 
and the Carolines, are adequately met by cutting large breadfruit and other 
trees in the villages and occasional large hard-timbered trees, mainly of pole’ 
size, from the mangrove forests surrounding: these islands. 

These statements are not intended, however, to imply that forestry need 
receive no attention in the future administration of these islands. There is 
urgent need of forestry, in its widest and best sense, to receive full con- 
sideration in'the development plans for the Territory. Forestry, together 
with agriculture, has the duty of providing the basic plan for the development — 
of the natural resources of these islands, for producing a total Land-Use Plan, 





a plan of efficient Terraculture. This is a Basic Technical Resource Plan 


which can be drawn up only by technically qualified men. 
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The primary task of the government must be to determine who owns each 
piece of land. This does not mean that only land which has been enclosed or 
surveyed and granted under legal title to an individual should be considered. 
The completion of that task is urgent. The ownership of "rights" by various 
tribes over their tribal land, and the determination of the boundaries of 
tribal land is also urgently required. These latter "rights" to "usufruct", 
the use and the fruit, have been ignored by past national administrations. 
Only when this survey is complete will the administration know with whom to 
negotiate in regard to any piece of land. Following this ownership survey the 
Basic Technical Resource Plan, or Land Capability Inventory, can be prepared. 

The native population of these islands will increase rapidly now that 
the public-health services have started to reduce infant mortality and in- 
crease the general health of the people. Their needs will grow as educational 
facilities become general. There is at present only one major crop, copra, 
and two minor items of export, trochus shells and handicrafts. In this machine 
age the demand for, and the return from, the latter export will doubtless fall 
in the not distant future. Timber is becoming more and more scarce in the 
world's markets. A timber crop planted in these productive islands would pro- 
vide a source of income for the future and a source of tax revenue. 

It is essential that these islands shall be made self-supporting. This 
can be accomplished if forestry develops as a plantation industry. The plant- 
ing of trees indiscriminately and then leaving them to be felled equally in- 
discriminately by some islander is not forestry; it is not even common sense. 

It is of the greatest importance that, even at the risk of arousing local 
resentment, an executive order should be issued making it an offense to cut 
any mangrove tree under one foot in circumference along any seashore. This 
order is necessary in order to prevent wave erosion which is now destroying 


for ever the flat alluvial land behind the protective mangrove fringe. 
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The Department of Agriculture is inadequately staffed and has far from 
adequate funds. Forestry, at present non-existent, will naturally be the other 
face of this Janus-headed practical science, Terraculture. A senior guebete 
forester with broad practical training is needed to supervise the operations 
which should be warres: on each island by some trained, locally born Forest 


Guard. Much of the time of this Sbrecten of Forestry will be spent traveling. 


He must be free from local executive responsibility. For this reason it will 
be of advantage if during the early years the Forest Nurseries are situated in 
the Agricultural Stations and if the Forest Guards are under the executive 
supervision of the local Agricultural Station Superintendent. 

The Director of Forestry will, as soon as possible, prepare plans for... 
the survey and for the acquisition by his department of control. over water- 
catchment ons When such control is obtained, the public notice: proclaim- 
ing this must detail alt rights..and privileges in this. area reserved by law 
to the wallages, tribes, or individuals satiated near or who are by native 
customs, entitled to "rights" over the area. 

It is urged that the efficiency of American private enterprise be util- 
ized to harvest and convert any forest suubene which becomes available. 

The Fifth British Empire Forestry Conference, 1947, in which errors of 
the past were discussed and lines of. policy for the future were laid down, 
passed the following significant vesolubions and dom attention to the fol- 
lowing facts. It is suggested that imawieun administrators should learn by 


our mistakes and our experience. 


"Attention was drawn by all delegates to the necessity for co-operation 
between all concerned - the landowners and tenants, the forest agricul- 
tural and animal husbandry authorities, the irrigation authorities, and 
not least the administration, which has in the past been most reluctant 
to move in the matter. The soil is man's major form of capital, and 
improper land use and erosion strike at the very roots of man's economic 


structure, result in the loss of water, timber, fuel Z 
food itself. the need for a supreme land-use ceitestie’ sine tea 


tries of the Empire, with direction at the highest level was emphasized 
and attention drawn to the lack of very necessary land use surveys." 
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The Conference reaffirmed the resolution of the First Conference as fol- 


lows: 


"In view of the great importance to the Empire as a whole, as well as to 
each of its component parts, of producing a sustained yield of all 
classes of timber, of encouraging the most economical utilization of 
timber, and of other forest products, and of maintaining and improv- 
ing climatic conditions in the interests of agriculture and water supply, 
each of the Governments of the Empire should lay down a definite forest 
policy to be administered by a properly constituted and adequate forest 


service." ; 
Delegates have shown that "although during the past twelve years a con- 
siderable advance has been made in the technique of soil conservation, it is 


in the field of application that the greatest difficulties are being experi- 


enced. They may be summarized as follows: 


"To convince an enlightened people of the benefits of a sound land policy 
which might, at the outset, place restrictions on their activities and 


compel them to change age~long customs. 


"To convince administrations of the necessity for prudent land manage- 
ment, and for legislation and active measures to implement such a policy." 


The writer feels that the conditions in the Trust Territory are very 


similar to those in the British Empire. 
‘It is recommended that the High Commissioner of the Trust Territory make 


an official pronouncement on the following lines: 


"It is the policy of the Administration of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands so to control the use of all natural resources, and 
in particular the growing and harvesting of forest products, that 
these natural resources may make an adequate contribution, both to 
the general revenue of the Territory and to the owners of the land on 
which they grow or are found; at the same time so to utilize forests 
and the science of forestry, not only to maintain or improve the cli- 
mate and water supply of the islands of the Trust Territory, but also 
to enable the forests of the Trust Territory to produce sufficient 
lumber to meet local needs, at present and in the foreseeable future, 
and in addition to provide a valuable export crop. To this end it is 
the intention of the administration that a Department of Forestry 
adequately staffed, trained, equipped, and financed shall be formed." 
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THE PEOPLE, THEIR NEEDS 
AND THEIR ABILITY 


Trees are a crop which take many years to mature, in some cases as long 
as 200 years. Forestry operations to prevent erosion, or to ameliorate economic 
or social conditions cannot reach their fullfruition until two or three gener- 
ations have passed. This report, to be of permanent velue, mst envisage the 
trend of present conditions in so far as they affect forestry. 

The population which had for many years been sinking has, under the Amer- 
ican benevolent administration and fine health services, commenced to rise. 
Even the people of Yap, who were thought to have lost the desire to live, are 
increasing. Its 54,299 people in 1950 may easily become 100,000 by 1970 and 
250,000 by the year 2,000. Already the low islands are reaching their limit 
of population, Mokil having 648 people per square mile, while Pingelap has 
908.8 or an average of only 0.7 acres per head. The overall population density 
is 82.2 per square mile. For comparison, that of Continental America is 50.6, 
of the world is 41.0, of Japan 532, and of England and Wales 753. Countries 
with high population densities must develop their productive capacity to the 


uttermost - or starve. 


The educational, medical, and constitutional advances, which the writer 
noted and applauded, will be a barren, impermanent achievement unless accom- 
panied at the same time, and at the same pace by economic advances, raising 
the standard of living of the people. The example of white traders and plan- 
tation managers, of white private individuals, living in the islands and pro- 
ducing by their own efforts the wealth necessary for their higher standard of 
living, will be followed enthusiastically by the educated islanders now being 
produced by the schools. Exploitation can be controlled by laws and good ad- 


ministration, but development is not exploitation. 
ditkn 











This development can be accomplished without heavy expenditure. Indeed 
the U. S. taxpayer need not, should not, be permanently burdened to provide 
free services for the Micronesians. Further details of the development scheme 
are given in Section on GOVERNMENT LAND. This scheme has been successful in 
another Pacific Island group with a land area of 1,130 square miles and a 
rising population now numbering 78,155 - the United Nations Trusteeship Ter- 
ritory mandated to New Zeeland - Western Samoa. 


Provided that Development for Production is accepted as a cardinal prin- 





ciple in administration, then forestry can plan for the future. There is no 
need of anticipating a rapid rise in the demand for lumber, but the demand will 
rise, and a steady increzse in the sawmill capacity of the high islands is to 
be advocated. The production of mangrove firewood and mangrove charcoal, as 
well as the secondary procuct quicklime, will increase. The figures in Table 

T on the following page show what was produced between 1931 and 1935 when the 
Japanese were developing these islands. It is true that, in order to develop, 
the Japanese introduced Japanese colonists, who at the outbreak of the Pacific 
war in 1941, definitely outnumbered the native inhabitants. The increase in ~ 
the local population in the next two to three decades will certainly make up - 
for the lost Japanese manpower. Whether they will equal the Japanese in energy, 
depends on the training they receive under American tutilage. 

It will be noted in the table that whereas the production of timber was 
insignificant, and in any case has completely depleted the accessable forest 
areas, the production of firewood and charcoal was relatively very large. This 
is a field for development offering a profit in the near future. Americans 
coming from an oil-electricity surplus economy find it hard to realize that 
in these islands oil may, through blockade and war, become unobtainable. These 


islands naturally belong to the solid fuel (firewood) deficit economy. 
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it is urged that the wege rate be not fixed by administrative order, 
but be allowed to find its own level according to the laws of supply and de- 
mand. If a Falauan, who can produce e unit article in four deys, is, by 
executive order, given the same wage as a worker in Pittsburgh, who will pro- 
duce the same article in two hours, then the Palauan article will be unsal- 
able in the world market. The Palauan worker living in a warmer climate, 
emong people producing cheaper food, does not need the same wuge. 

It is of great importance that this fact be realized, for the high wages 
paid in American Samoa and the high wages paid during the war elsewhere in the 
Pacific have in reality been a grove disservice to the local economy, and still 
cause economic and social unrest. Unless wages are automatically and freely 
adjustable to the world selling price of lumber, firewood, anc charcoal, any 
forestry development will be merely 2 cash gift from the American taxpayer. 

Copra, selling on a world market, seems the best cash crop at present. 
The following table shows the purchases by the Island Trading Company for the 


year ending June i950: 





Plece Trochus and 

Purchesed Copra Hendicrafts Other Shells Other Total 
Yap 6 10,696 #$ 1,071 ~ $2, 289 614,056 
Palau 72,075 7,148 $11,535 4yavl 95,029 
Truk 147,205 3,950 13,498 75381 172,034 © 
Ponape 2445363 57 5229 19,550 1,435 322,577 
Majuro 159,772 3,398 - 134 163, 304 
Kwajelein 147 5929 4,259 695 - 152,883 
Total Trust . | 
Territory #9782 ,040 $77 5055 $45,278 $15,510 $919,883 
Guam ~ 143 371 393 907 
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It will be noted that Guam produces practically nothing. American adminis- 
tration has been so kind to the Guamanians that they have not developed their 
island to produce anything. Mr. Willard Price in his article on these’ islands 


in the National Geographic Magazine of June 1942, reports that when he sailed 





past Guam in a Japanese ship’ before the war - "a Japanese gentleman at the 
rail said mournfully, 'The largest and finest of all these islands. And not 
used!'" The criticism is just. Unless some plan for developing primary pro- 
duction in the Trust Territory is pursued with vigor, they will be a continued 
expense and worry to America. 
The figures for trade goods sold to the various island stations, given on 
a per capita basis, show the immense market awaiting development, if these 
people can have export crops to give in exchange. The figures are: Kwajalein 
$44.95, Majuro $38.36, Ponape $31.07, Truk $13.13, Yap $12.33 and Palau $18.36. 
There is one point of very great importance in connection-with Guam, yet 
germain to terracuiture in the Trust Territory, which mst receive early atten- 
tion if development is to succeed: the floral and faunal commnities of these 


isolated Pacific islands were in a state of equilibrium until various other 


species have become pests menacing the economic production or even the very 


existence of certain crops. The rhinoceros beetle on the Palau coconuts is an 
example. It is ens that the spraying of aeons and ae of ships' 
cargoes receive more serious attention. A few breeding insects, once intro- 
duced, can never be completely eradicated, and’can be kept under control only 


at the expense of ceaseless vigilance and expense. 








TABLE "A" 
LOCAL LUMBER PRODUCTION 





1. Native Name, 
2. Japanese Name, YEAR 


3. Scientific Name, 
1931 1932 1933 1934 __ 1935s Sa: 









































Total U. S. Dollars es 2,077 1,868 3,798 2 ,22h 4, ,329 
Total Japanese Yen 5 8,308 7,473 15,193 8,895 17,318 
Total Cubic Metres 41,10 861,022 3,243 1,713 4,985 
2 wong Y 847 62h, 465 731 1,019 
3. Calophyllum ino- M3 123 7h 87 128 161 
phyllum m - 
- — Y 122 195 153 66 31 
30 M3 12h 179 157 73 34, 
1. Las y 29 ar ae 55 OO!” 
2. Benistan N3 2h . ia am hb 
" _ ii Y 2,220 2,611 4,709 581 6,288 6, 
3. Intsia bijuga M3 59 49 Slay 121 2,595 2, 
b row on & 8 2 
3. Urandra amnui M3 52 12 60 16 uy, 
nor roan tn eee et 
Y 2 7 2 h 16 
x Purelcioe 43 2 6 2 5 17 
1. Esmoloh . . « .- «+ < 
2, Kashimoroku M3 _ _ _ 15 a6 


me ee ee we ee ee ee ee ee 
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UCTION 


For 1935 by Districts 
Saipan Yap Palau Truk Ponape Marshalls 
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TABLE "A" cont'd, g 
3 1931 1932. 1933 1934 _1935 
i) 

1, Mduu Y 1,658 1,947 1,943 1,608 2,08 
. Panoki (Breadfruit . ° , ’ 4 
Ay 196 326 2h 293 
1. Ngas Y o - - 27 170 

2. Mokuama 
3. Casuarina equiset- M3 - ~ - 10 61 
ifolia 
1. Miich 
2, Momotamana x 96 48 . . . 
3. Ochrocarpus excel- M3 2 1 mn _ - 
sus 
1. iin Y 1,352 1,021 6,670 5,062 6,930 
3. Mangrove Species M3 380 393 1,196 872 1,398 
Y 1,935 1,009 1,197 788 639 
Other 
M3 186 112 4,70 229 280 
Y 199,394 130,998 11,299 11,312 11,210 
Firewood 
M3 108,234 85,506 61,337 37,898 40,898 
Charcoal Y 41,762 37,851 63,057 61,808 
Kilograms Kg 1,406,882 1,053, 070 903,214 1,276,545 1,461,607 
Grand Total Yen: 250,603 180,233 64,343 83,264 90,336 
Grand Total Dollars: 62,651 45,058 16,086 20,816 _ _22,58h 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Note: Manual Labor Wate Rate Per Day: 
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Unskilled Y4; Semiskilled Y6 

















1935 ___ Saipan Yap _ Palau Ponape _ Marshalls 
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2,084 104 600 - 966 
293 34, 75 - - 69 
170 11 - 159 - ~ - 

61 2 - 59 ~ - e 

6,930. - 5,914 475 28 513 ~- 

1,398 - 822 176 4 382 - 
639 - 508 20 - 1 = 
280 ~ 51 22 o 207 " 

11,210 5,065 85 829 358 323 4,550 
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LAND TENURE 


The establishment of a system of land tenure which will satisfy both the 
expressed and the subconscious demands of the local peoples is probably the 
most important duty of the government cf the Trust Territory. It was unfor- 
tunately obvious that the basic principles on which modern land-tenure concepts 
are based were not clearly understood by all in the islands. The writer must, 
therefore, go into much detail. 

It is most significant that the customs of primitive peoples in Europe 


and in the Pacific islands shouid find a support and an echo in the recent 


ruling of the Supreme Court of the United States, quoted earlier in this report. 


In primitive peoples, and in some islands of the Pacific to this day, it is 
recognized that no individual may own cny land entirely end absolutely. Each 
tribe owned, end waged war to preserve,its ownership of tracts of land. In- 
dividual members had, however, the right to the use and the fruit, usufruct, 
of the land they tended and cultivated. All members of the tribe had the right 
to take lumber, firewood, or other forest produce from the "common lands", 
they had the right to hunt and to graze their herds there. Then in the middle 
ages, men powerful enough to oppose the local majority started to claim the 
sole ownership of certain blocks of land and to fence these lands in. The 
period of "The Enclosures" was a period of suffering and unrest in England and 
Europe. In later years the "Rights" of "Rightholders" over certain "Common 
lands" were recorded, and the government assumed ownership of such "commons." 
This system was so ingrained in the mentality of the early settlers in 
America that they did not realize they were settling on land really "owned" 
by some Red Indien tribe, no member of whom had any right to sell his tribal 


land which belonged to his ancestors, to him, and to his descendants. It was 
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assumed thet land not "enclosed" was owned by Government. It was also assumed 
that a man had the right to do with his own land whatever he chose. 

In recent years the wisdom of ancient ethical ideas has become more ap- 
parent, and the tribe or community denies to any man the right to kill or even 
to illtreat another member of the commmity, even if such member is "his own" 
wife or "his own" child. The community, establishing once again its ultimate 
ownership of everything, now asserts its right to take away in taxes such 
part of any men's property as it sees fit. It asserts its right to demand that 
any member of the community shall, if ordered, go into a position of danger 
on the battlefield where he will be certain to lose. The Supreme Court of 
the United States on November 7th, 1949, set the seal of its approval on the 
principle that private owners of the nation's renewable natural rescurces 
have not an unqualified liberty to use and destroy them as they see fit. 

To these islands where individual lend ownership was unknown, came first 
the Spanish, then the very methodical Germans, and then the precise, legalis- 
tic Japanese. They ‘all forced the acceptance of individual land ownership on 
the islanders. In some cases they succeeded, at the cost of resentment. They 
further claimed for the Government all land not enclosed and under cultiva- 
tion. The American administration, in default of any complete study of local 
land tenure, has followed the Japanese system and is attempting to obtain 
legal proof of present ownership. There is resentment that even the legal deeds 
of land ownership are not yet prepared. This resentment was the subject of a 
petition to the United Nations Mission, but more significant was the request 
that their tribal lands be returned. This problem is wisely recognized in 


the U. S. Nevy's Handbook of the Trust Territories. 





Now that the anthropologists have detailed the basic land-use concepts 


of the various islanders, it is urged that the "Rights" of individual tribes 
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over all unoccupied land be recorded and the boundaries of each tribal block 
be demarcated on the ground, surveyed, and recorded on a map. This is work 
for « team of surveyors working in the field. 

Once it is Cetermined which tribe owns or "holds Rights" over each area, 
then the future policy in regerd to land alienation to individuals can be de- 
cided, In Fiji the British Administration does not vermit the permanent 
alienation or saie of any tribal land. All tribal land is controlled by the 
Native Land Trust Board which, though it contains some covenant officials, 
is not part of the government, but is a Board of Trustees. This Board leases 
vacant tribal land to aliens on terms which seem to the Board to be just. It 
collects the rent and pays it to the native tribe concerned. The Department 
of Forestry in Fiji similarly grants to individuals the right to cut lumber 
on native land subject to the vermission of the Native Land Trust Board and 
collects a tax for Government and a royalty for the owning tribe on the lumber 
cut. 

In Samoa, where the surveys are not yet complete, permits to occupy land 
are issued "subject to Samoan custom and usage." The customs and usage have 
yet to be classified and are decided in each case by a meeting of the elders 
of the village. 

It is recommended that, except for blocks of freehold land the title of 
which wos clear before the war, alienation in the future be by lease subject 


to definite rules agreed to by the chiefs of the island group. 
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_ FOREST-LAND TENURE 


It is an accepted principle of modern forestry that the community mist 
control the management of its forest arec.s. 

Commercial lumber forestry is, in effect, the farming of a crop which can 
be harvested not only when mature but also at almost any time during the grow- 
ing period. Naturally if the crop is harvested before it is mature, only 
small-sized timber is obtained and the average annual yield may be smaller. 

On the other hand, thinnings removed at intervals during the rotation yield a 
financial return. In other words commercial lumber production is an industry 
in which large amounts of readily realizable capitel form the growing stock. 

In backward territories, where tribes own, or nave "Rights" over, large 
areas of forest, it is not a practical proposition to expect them to understand 
or practice sustained yield management. The system introduced into Fiji by the 
writer and accepted with minor modifications by the Legislative Council and by 
the Council of Chiefs, is for the Department of Forestry to accept, as a trus- 
tee, the duty of managing such areas of tribal-owned land or of land owned by 
any private individuals or of lend owned by the government. The department 
manages the forest scientifically and pays to the landowner a royalty fixed by 
law on all forest produce cut and removed. ft the same time it collects for 
Government a tax on this forest produce and, for the departmental expense ac- 
count, a "cess" designed to cover the costs of department operations. 

When land is "dedicated" to forestry or handed over t0 the department to 
manage, it is of the greatest importance that all the proceedings should be 
public and should be recorded for posterity in a legal publication like the 
"Government Gazette." Notices of the intention to hold this inquiry must be 


posted some weeks before; the inquiry must be held, not by the Forest Officer, 
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but by the Administrative Officer. He will ascertain from written petitions, 
from verbal requests, and from the examination of witnesses, what "rights" 
have been exercised in the past over the area, what "rights" should be pre- 
served, and what "rights" will be extinguished either by a cash peyment or by 
an agreement to accept the royalty collected instead of an immediate cash pay- 
ment. The local inhabitants must be satisfied or the forest will never be 
safe from sabotage or theft. There is no better guardian of a forest area 
than a local "rightholder" or a member of a tribe which receive royalty from 
the forest. 

Once the inquiry is closed, the full text of the agreement to dedicate 
the land, together with a detailed description of the land and its boundaries, 
with a list of all "rights" or "privileges" recorded as continuing over the 
area, shall be published. After that date no new rights may be acquired in 
the area, which shall be under the absolute control, subject to the "rights", 
of the Director of Forestry. 

A "right" shall be described in a way that shall prevent strangers settling 
in the area from acquiring a share in the "right." The "right" mey be to "so 
many" poles for homebuilding per year, or to the firewood required by the peo- 
ple of the such and such tribe, or to "so many acres of shifting cultivation 
land shall be made available to the people of such and such a tribe per year." 
The exercise of all rights shall be subject to the control of the Director of 
Forestry, and no right shall be admitted which may result in the destruction 
of the forest as such. 

It is recommended that the Trust Territory shall adopt this system under 


which the Department of Forestry becomes the trustee of all tribal or other 


dedicated land which it is desired to keep under forest. 
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GOVERNMENT LAND 


There is some land over which it appears that the government has control... 
It is well to examine the validity of title to this land before considering 
its use to grow a long-term crop like lumber, 

Class I are the areas of the so-called Public Domain. As we have seen... 
in previous sections there are tribes that claim ownership of these "public" 
lends. They certeinly .sppear to have, ethically, very definite hereditary 
"rights" to-these lands. The Administration of the Trust Territory should 
consider appointing itself as trustee of such lands and where it "leases" any ; 
part of such lends it should obtain for the native holders of rights some com— 
pensation for any rights extinguished cver such leased blocks. This applies 
equally to leases to private, individuals, to other government agencies, or to ., 
the Department of Forestry. 

Class II are areas of inand. formerly owned, ond occupied by the Japanese 
administration of the Territory. .This does.not,includeland accupied by the 
Japanese Military .and, that now occupied by. the.U. S. Nevy for naval purposes. 
Those local administration areas are definitely;the property of the Government 
of the Trust Territory. 

Class III are areas of land formeriy owned and occupied by the Japanese | 
Military. These, as spoils of war, are definitely the property of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, not of the Trust Territory. 

Class IV are farms and estates formerly owned by Jepanese nationals or 
Japanese commercial companies. These too belong to the Government of the 
United States. 

It may be of interest to note with regard to the disposition of govern- 


ment lands in Pacific Islands, in 1914 when New Zealand troops captured German, 


or Yestern Samoa, the Gernman-owned estates were seized and placed under the 








management of experienced plantation managers. At the peace treaty of Ver- 
seilles, these estates were awarded to New Zealand and were constituted the 
"New Zealand Reperations Estztes." Since then they have been managed on 
strictly commercial lines, paying texes like any other company. For 4 very 
short time they required a grant from government funds, then they began to 
show a net profit. For many years the exports from these Reparetion Estates 
have supplied the principal item of taxation revenue for the Government of 
‘Western Samoa. The net profits, after tax deduction, were remitted to New 
Zealand and were a contribution to the costs of pensions for disabled soldiers. 
In 1949, the New Zealand Government generously decided that in the future 
the profits from tiese estates should be used for the benefit of the people 
of Samoa only and be applied to paying the cost of scholarships for overseas 
studies to be awarded to Samoans. 

These Reparation Estates besides providing employment, tax revenue, and 
a gift of their profits, have also provided a training ground and an example, 
teaching the local peasants the best way to grow the various crops. The Es- 
tates have developed a high yielding strain of coconuts, have excellent cocoa 
plantations, have planted para rubber areas as a war reserve, have introduced 
improved strains of cattle, and have in every wey enriched the community. 

It is recommended tnat all ex-Jananese lands in Class III and IV detailed 
above be constituted a Reparation Estate. The coconut plantation at Metalanim, 
originally developed by the German Jaluit Geschellscheft, is being run on semi- 
commercial lines and is the brightest spot in the Territory. It holds hope 
that in the future these islands will not be a burden on the American tax- 
payer. The Japanese owners, the Nanyoboeykki Keisha, made a profit from its 
management of the estate. Had this estate been fully rehabilitated in 1945-46, 


it would now be making a much larger profit. 
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In urging the Administration to place commercial development in the fore- 
front of its plans, the words of Major William K. fnderson, an Americen who 
has lived since 1898 in the Philippines, must be quoted. In his book, The 


Philippine Problem, he writes, "So-called idealism and philanthropy. were said 





to be the prime factors in motivating our policy towards. the Philippines..., 
In other words, the experimental government of the islends wes to be en amaz-— 
ing example of verpetual motion without the driving power furnished by taxes 
paid by business, and commercial enterprise....American officials regarded 

the Philippines simply as a field for altruistic attempts to qualify the 
Filipinos for self-government and in no sense as a trade asset to be utilized 
and improved on behalf of the American and Philippine peoples. The officials 
failed to recognize the altogether backward economic condition of the islands 
or to appreciate the fact that only through a development of the natural re- 
sources of the archipelago and a material increase in insular revenues and 
in the per capita wealth of the natives could self-government ever become a 
working reality. In other words, our government centered its efforts on the 
education and culturel uplift of the Filipinos, and completely ignored other 
and absolutely essential factors of the equation....it was natural to expect 
that every encouragement and facility would be afforded to American capital 

to enter the islands and share with the Filipinos the benefits which would 
accrue from a development of these idle 2nd unproductive sources of wealth. 

It was a surprise therefore to hear Governor Taft sey publicly that 'corroded 
Americans in business,’ who did not like what was going on, could return to the 
United States on the first boat. Any American business man who desired to 
engage in business would do so at his own risk, and with a thorough understand- 


ing that he was not vanted. He treated them as though they were mere exploiters 


of Mr. Taft's ‘little brown brothers'", 
ym 








Some people in the Trust Territory fear that the natural idealism and 
altruism so characteristic of Americans, esnecially of Americans with high 
academic qualifications, will force a similar policy on these islands. The 


writer urges those, vho will frame the policy of the Territory, tc read 


Major 4nderson's book, and to consider the very different picture presented 


by Western Samoa. 











LAND AND SOIL 





The uses to which land can be put end the abuse the soil will withstand - 
are much more limited in the tropics than in temperate regions. Tropical | 
soils are rareiy as rich as temperate soils end lose their fertility very 
rapidly. The lush vegetation of tropical jungles is the result of a build- 
up of plant-food materials over very long periods. 

In the past the standard system of agriculture in the high Pacific islands 
me the cultivation of swamp tero in tne valley bottoms, or in artificial | 
oun areas, and a form of shifting cultivation on the neighboring hills. 

This shifting cultivation destroyed the areas of mature forest, but as there : 
was no demand for lumber and as the area wes abandoned after a year and per- 
mitted to come up again in forest the system did relatively little harm. We 
can vie say at the tence tree-fallow was & good method of cultivation 
under the local conditions. | 

Until Seesens end inaeieon sailors visited these islands, the natives 
had no iron ives or axes. The area of thesek dap wie a te clear with 
aie or giant clem-shell axes or adzes on very limited. The digging stick 
was the only instrument used to piant vegetables. They had no spades, hoes, | 
or eb to disturb the soil. Their population was kept low by wars and 
by a niet Sateen mortality. In those days, too, there were no cattle, sheep, 
or goats on the islands, perhaps even no vigs or one other mammals. 

een wee few local grasses. When an area of forest had been felled 
and burnt and food crops had been planted in the new "garden," the land was 
left alone and not needed. The planting with a digging stick had hardly dis- 
turbed the soil, and as the fire was rarely fierce, dormant seeds and root 


suckers soon appeared. These, together with the vegetables, seized upon all 
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available plant food and held it sgainst the leaching effects of the rain. 
After the food crop had been reaped, the area soon became choked with a mass 
of fast-growing, secondary-forest type trees and vines and graduaily reverted 
to high forest. 

With the coming of Buro-Asiatic iron-age culture, the natives were sud- 
denly enabled to attack the forest and destroy their land and soil almost as 
efficiently as the people of the Middle East, the Nile Valley, the Mediter- 
ranean, India, China, and America have destroyed the natural resources of their 
lands. Now that modern heaith measures are reducing infant mortality and pro- 
longing life, it is certain that these islands wiil soon become denuded of 
natural resources unless the full force of modern conservation knowledge is 
applied by adequately staffed Lend-Use Departments, It is extremely fortunate 
that the rocky nature of the soil prevents our oil-age civilization from giv- 
ing the islanders mechanical power to sia them in oreparing the soil for 
erosion in the hesvy tropical reins. The introduction of grasses necessary 
for cattle, and the annual firing of ane — and of lands which the grazers 
hope can be wade grass lands, are causing serious damage to soils in all these 
tropical islands. 

All the lime in tropical rain-forest soils is held either in the stems, 
branches, roots, and leaves of plants, or in the decaying stems and leaves 
on the ground. As soon as it is released from a burnt or decaying stem or 
leaf, it is dissolved by the heavy tropical rain and, unless it is immediately 
reabsorbed by the roots of living plants, it is leached away, es soil 
inition in "bases." Even soil formed from pure coral on Tinian has been found 
under a casuarina plantation to give 2 p.h. value of 5.5 while, strangely 
enough, the soil over a volcanic formation on the same island showed p.h. 6. 


It is possible that the heavier nature of the non-calcarious residue of the 
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decomposed coral was less well aeriated than the perhaps coarser residue from’ - : 
volcanic rocks. On Ponape a clearing at about 1,500 feet elevation gave the 
extremely acid reaction of p.h. 3.5 to 4.0. The soil on this area was sodden 
and had no sub-surface drainage even though it lay on e ridge top. It had 

been cultivated, recultivated, and then year after year burnt over by hunters 

to attract the deer and wild cattle and goats to the ashes. These areas and 
ones Similar to them are a warning of the sterility which may come on other 
islands, as it has already come on a million acres of the hills on the lee . 

side of the Fiji Islands. 

:.Not only lime is lost from burnt over areas, but combined nitrogen, in a 
form that most trees can absorb, also becomes scarce. Oniy leguminous plants 
and trees, which have bacteria capable of absorbing and fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen in their roots, can grow on such soiis. The even herdier casuarina 
trees, which have a nitrogen-fixing fungus living symbioticaily among their 
roots, grow all over the dry hills of Fiji, and:-were:they not burnt periodically, 
would in some decades prepare the ‘soil for more exacting. snecies.: The loss 
of this lime and nitrogen, combined with the ioss of vegetable fiber in the 
soil and the destruction of the cool humus layer, soon result in the death of 
a large proportion of the micro-organisms which inhebit the soil and make it 
fertile. Grasses whose roots and rhizomes can withstand'a surface fire, soon 
take over the arec often to the delight of graziers. 

Unfortunately, tropical conditions do not naturally favor grass land. 
Many tropical weed grasses are not valatable to cattle and therefore multiply 
while their better cousins are grazed down.. Tree and bush species invade the 
area forcing the grazier to burn the area again and again in his attempts to 
destrey weed trees and coarse weed grasses. Again, most unfortunately, the 


coarse grasses withstand fire better than the usefol fodder types. The result 
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is further and further soil degredation. Controlled grazing on coconut estztes. 
is however clmost wholly beneficial. 

‘Grass roots are much shallower than tree roots. Because of this, grasses 
find it impossible to bring up from the deeper soil many plant foods which 
they -need.. Grass can follow trees, but trees find it more difficult to fol- 
low grass in the poorer grass-covered soils. Weed-bush growth with deeper 
taproots may be of advantage. It is suggested that, just as rubber planters 
in Malaya have turned from ‘the unscientific. but in appearance good system of 
clean weeding to "rubber forestry" under which jungle bushes are permitted to - 
grow between the rows of rubber trees, so coconut-plantation managers may find 
that it improves. the yield of their palms if they allow a certain number of 
broad-leaved dicotyledonous shrubs among their monocotyledonous grasses and 
palms. 

It will probably be found that the "lazy" Malay and "lazy" South Sea 
Islander, who never weeds his land, is actually a better tropical farmer than 
the white man, the Chinese, or the Indian who attempts to clear all weeds and 
leaves the ground "clean" and bare. In temperate climates this would do little 
harm, but here the soil micro-organisms will be scorched and killed by the 
heat and the.strong sunlight, and the valuable plant foods will be dissolved 
and removed by the heavy tropical rains. In the tropics, even more than in 
semi-desert areas, mulching is very necessary. 

Shifting cultivation can be adapted to modern needs by < system divided 
by the Burma Forest Service and known as the Taung-ya plantation system. It 
is probable that a properly organized Department of Forestry could introduce 
such a system into these islands to the great benefit of the local economy. 
Under this system the Forest Officer in charge of an area of National Con- | 


trolled Forest allocates a block of. forest land each year for food cultivation. 
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He usually chooses a block which has just been logged and in which natural re- 
growth is scanty. 

Cultivators are given famiiy areas in this block and are charged a nom- 
inal sum of perhaps $1 per acre. Thev fell and burn all remaining trees and 
bushes, then plant their food crops in the area. The local Forest Guard 
gives them seedlings of valuable trees and they pliant these at 10-foct inter- 
vals among their vegetables. The farm families, during tne steck season when 
waiting for the food crops to grow, are normally given employuent by tne 
Forest Guerd or by the local lumber company. then the food crop is reaped the 
Forest Guard inspects the area and, provided there is a full stocking of the 
planted tree seedlings growing well, he pays the cultivator a sum of perhaps 
#5 per acre. If there are no seedlings and the cultivator has not attempted 
to plant or replant, he is blacklisted and not given a new area the follow- 
ing year. 

Some of these islands sisi been largely cleared by the Japanese colonists. 
Had watchful farmers remained on such areas, erosion would doubtless have been 
prevented. As things are, however, there has been severe erosion. These 
eroded areas will become tne first responsibility of a Department of Forestry 
for these areas need a rest of many decades under forest before they can 


again be cultivated for annual crops. 
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TOTAL TERRACULTURE 





The word Terraculture means the culture of the surface of the whole earth. 
It includes the harvesting of the crops of the sea: fishing end the collection 
of oysters, sponges, kelp, etc. It includes grazing and crop farming. It 
includes forestry and conservation activities. It includes the preservation 
of surface and underground-water supplies. indirectly it controls, and is con- 
troll.ed by mining and industry. If total terraculture is planned by a Committee 
of quelified technical experts who will insure that the natural resources of 
the land used to the best adventage then, and only then, can the people obtain 
the highest standard of living. 

In no country in the world is national policy yet directed by a Terra- 
culture Board. Nations are gradually working towards this end and the numerous 
national "Development Councils" have pointed the way to better living. 

The United States has in the Trust Territory a wonderful opportunity to 
show how even a small land area, developed by American technical knowledge, 
can become self-supporting with a high standard of living. 

Disregarding the possibility of atomic-energy, fresh-water distillation 
from the sea, it appears that fresh water will be the limiting factor in island 
development. Full details concerning this are set out in the publication, 
"Twenty Five Years of Forestry Werk on tae Island of Hawaii," see page 93. 
Hawaii has problems almost identical to those which will face these islands. 

On Hawaii, unfortunately, nothing was done for many years to prevent the de- 
struction of natural resources and as e resu!t much of the island group is barren 
and heavy storms still sena brown mud-filied freshets rushing down wide, nor- 
mally dry, stream beds to the sea. 

It is recommended that the /dministration set up a Development Comnittee 


consisting of the Director of Agriculture, the Director of Forestry, the 
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Director of Fisheries, the Financial Adviser to the Government, and the Chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce. This Committee could make recommendations to 
the administration on the funds required to essist development of the various 
natural soommese of the islands. It is appreciated that many of these officers 
have not yet been appointed, but it is presumed that in time they, or officers 
with similar functions, will be. 

This Committee should consider an all-out effort to destroy the rhinoceros 
coconut beetle in Palau which now menaces the principal, and in places, the 
only, economic crop, copra. It shouid ervenee for the rehabilitation and en- 
largement of tie Japanese Experimental Station at Midzuho, Babelthuap, and the 
planting of para rubber, Hevea brazelunsis in Babelthuap. It should arrange 
for a Land Use Survey to be carried out by the examination and mapping of all 
islands, and the ensifiestion of all land into the following classes: 

1) Level and not subject to erosion. 

2) tet, suitable for eniatvettiem but subject to slow erosion if 

farmed without due care. | 

3) Land, suitable for cultivation if plowed on the contour, and if 

other ereaten-conteel measures are telen. | 

4) Land unsuitable for cultivation except either for tree crops 

such as fruits, cocoa, and coconuts, or where tosveuiue hash tees 
undertaken. | 

5) Land not suitable for arable farming betans-of lack of drain- 

age, salt-water flooding, etc. This land would include, as a 
special subhead, the mangrove forests. 

6) Steep stony lend, entteble for controlled grazing, coconut plan- 


tations, controlled "Taungya" shifting cultivation, etc. 
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7) Very steep land which should be kept under a permanent lumber-tree 

crop. 

8) High, steep lands unsuitable for the production of any eccnomic 

crop. Watershed, watercatchment, ard recreational areas. 

These are the classes used in the U.S.A. and are excellent for general 
world standards. It is recommended that officers of the U. 5. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service be as'ted to make compiete reports, island by island, on the land 
in the Territory. Such a survey by a team of three officers would take at 
least 6 years. A one-man tecm is useless as, should he fall sick, or go to 
America on leave, «1l work will stop. Such a Land Capacity Inventory is es- 
sential before a orover Development Plan can be prepared. 

The American personnel at the various edministrative stations are fed 
almost exclusively on frozen food brought from the U. S. A. The Agricultural 
Officer, Ponape, was specificaily forbidden to grow vegetables for the 13 of- 
ficers and 59 enlisted men on that base. It is recommended tiat in order to 
produce a diversified diet for everyone, the Department of Agriculture be 
instructed to start an Experimental Farm at every administration Headquarters, 
and that the station auartermaster be instructed to purchase, at current U.S.A. 
market prices, all vegetables, milk, eggs, etc. produced on the farm. Under 
these conditions these farms shouid become almost self-supporting within a 


few years. 
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FOREST ADMINISTRATION 





This small Territory cannot economically suvport a large forest adminis- 7 
tration; indeed it cannot support an administration of anything approaching - 
the size that exists there et present. It costs the American taxpayer over 
$5,400,000 annually to administer §3,COO people or over #100 ner head, w 
10,000 -to administer a village of 100 peopie living under primitive conditions. 

Though the Forestry staff must be smail, it must influence the develop- 
ment of all the island groups and of all the islands. The only way this can 
be done is by decentralization and by avpointing atticere to have overlapping 
functions. At present, as sociological considerations are receiving prior 
attention, there are on all of these island groups elected magistrates, 
teachers, and sedien esetnintiie. It is of the greatest importance that these 
ee We on each island 0 trained islander, of rank equal << ie other of- 
ficials, as an Economic tewchenient Officer. This man mst - trained in ae 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishery work.” He will te in charee of the Experi- 
mental Farm, of the National Controlled Forests, and in addition will give 
advice and assistance to farmers, loggers, and sawmill-owners and fishermen. 

He will collect Government taxes due on farm, forest, or fishery activities. 
He will naturally employ some local natives for work on the farm and in the 
forest. 

It is the object of American rule to teach the islanders to think for, 
and to govern, themselves and to induce them to consider themselves all of 
one race, the Micronesians, able to send delegates to a Micronesian Congress. 
At the same time the islenders must be gradually introduced to modern ways 
of life and trade. A central authority and a central training school may give 
the islanders a feeling of being one people, but will not teach them to think 


for themselves. That can be accomplished only by having all local activities 


controlled by local councils. 
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As has been explained elsewhere, it is only when a local peasant popula- 





tion realizes that the retention of forests are to their benefit, that the 
forests are safe from sabotage. It is, therefore, recommended that the pro- 
fits from the National Controlled Forests in the island groups be paid to the : 
municipality of that group and that the full statement of receipts and ex- | 
penditure on forestry for each group be kept separately, and oe by the | 
Group Forest Officer to the Meyor of the Group akeeiiee. 

It is quite certain that for some years this afeten wild. net be fully 
understood by the islanders and that the necessity of forestry ecoteel will 
not be recognized. It is unfortunate that as long as 2 man is healthy he will 
take but little care of his health. As ) long as there are no signs of bad ; 
erosion damage, a people will wt realize how their forests quan hen. School 
farms and school slastathens are excellent, but it vould be wrong to ask the 
Department of Baucation to do all sa-aee education work. The children will 


pay more attention to an expert, a seman Like a visiting Forester. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY STAFF 





There is at present no organized group of American Foresters with trop- 
ical experience. In view of the increasing need of the services of technical 
experts ell over the world anc of the slow but sure integration of American 
economy, British economy, and the economy of every otier nation, it is urged 
that America organize a Tropical Branch of her Forestry, her Conservation, 


and her Agricultural Services. Men from such services, when they retire from 


active duties, could lecture in Agricuiturel and Forestry Colleges and give 


to the students a broader view of the world land-use problems. 
Vithout this disseminated knowledge among her people, America will be 
less well eble to evaluate world problems. There is a need too of some Trop- 


ical Branch of the National Parks Service to care for the strange ruins of 


‘some forgotten race found in various places on these islands. The extensive 


basalt block buildings on Ponape at Metalanim and elsewhere and the colossal 
stone pillars of Tinian require guarding, possibly «s part of the duties of 
the local Forest Guard. 

It is recommended that there should be appointed three university 
graduate Foresters, one a senior with, if possible, tropical experience, and 
two juniors. The provision of three is the absolute minimum thet can insure 
continuity. These officers will all be stationed at the General Headquarters, 
but will spend much of their time traveling, insuring however that there is 
always one «ct headquarters. It would be of advantage if another junior forester 
could be added to the team and if he could be responsible for Guan. 

The office and headquarters staff required for the next five years will 


be one chief clerk, one typist, one secretary, one account and records clerk, 


one draftsman. 











In the field there should be one Forest Ranger - when there are suffi- 
cient trained men available - mebanbie ¢ of island or o least Polynesian 
ancestry in each main island group. This would mean one in the Marianas, one 
at Yap, one at Koror, one et Lamotrek, one at Truk, one at Ponape, one at 
Kusaie, and one in the Marshalls. 

- In addition there should be three or four Forest Guards under each 
Forest Ranger. 

t will be impossible to obtain these men at present. Forest Guards 
should be chosen from boys who have done well in their school examinations 
and have proved their capacity by at least a year's work in the fields under © 
a Forest Guard or Forest Ranger. Their subsequent training before vromotion 


to Forest Guard is dealt with in the following pages. 











INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 





The writer is most appreciative of the great honor which has been done 
him in asking him to undertake this Forestry Survey, and he feels that there 
is so much to be learned as well as to be taught in similar international ex= 
changes of technical personnel that he suggests that full advantage be taken _ 
of similar possibilities in the future government of the Trust Territory. 

It is already the custom for medical students to be sent from American 
Samoa and from the Trust Territory to the South Pacific Central Medicel School 
in Suva for training. The writer, when Conservator in charge of Forestry in 
Fiji, started a Forest Research and Training Center at Colo-i-Suva. This school 
was not restricted to Fijians, but also trained Solomon Islanders, and arrange- 
ments were in hand to accept students from Tonge, from Western Samoa, and from 
American Samoa. It is suggested that a similar agreement might be approved for 
students of the Trust Territory to be trained in Fiji. This school takes stu- 
dents of the Forest Guard grade only. The training includes presmatic compass 
surveying, and map making, elementary geology, forest manegement, forest nur- 
sery and plantation procedure, sylvicultural treatment of logged forest, man- 
grove management, log and lumber measurement and volume calculation, forest 
cruising, etc. 

It is recommended that after 10 years' practical experience a Forest Guard 
considered suitable for promotion could be sent to the higher Forest School at 
Kepong, Federation of Malaya. This latter school might be utilized also to 
train young men with higher educational qualifications to be Forest Rangers. 

It is suggested that it would be of great mtual advantage if a young 
American university graduate forester, after appointment to the Trust Territory 


Forest Service, could be sent to work for a year in Malaya as a member of the 
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Malayan Forest Service. Such arrangements were made during the war between 
the American and the British Navies, Armies, and Air Forces. Surely in these 
days it would be simple to arrange for a similar transfer of civil servants. 
_ The Malayan Forest Service, the Hawaiian Pinens Service, and the Fiji 
Forest. Service could assist the Trust Territory Forest Service by the provi- 
sion of seeds and seedlings of trees with known rates of growth and known lum- 


ber characteristics. 
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FINANCE 


The Department of Forestry will require financial support for the first 
50 years of its existence, but should after that not only be self-supporting 
but should also make a substantial anmual profit. There is no reason why the 
United States taxpayer should make a gift to the Micronesians of the money re- 
quired to establish a lumber-growing business. It is recommended, therefore, 
that all sums spent shall be debited to an interest-free loan account, to be 
repaid as soon as possible, and that a taxation system be devised to obtain 
revenue from all forest products. 

It will be appreciated that there are at present very few sources of 
forest tax. The building poles and firewood taken by villagers cannot be taxed; 
first, because these people have been accustomed from time immemorial to obtain 
such forest products from the land and they therefore have acquired a legal 
"right" to obtain such products; secondly, because they obtain the: wood from 
land which is in equity their tribal land; thirdly, because it would cost more 
in Forest Guard salaries to collect the tax than the’ tax itself would produce; 
fourthly, because the villagers, feeling that they were being unjustly charged 
with a new tax, would resent the tax very much. 

The case will be very different however, when commercial enterprises are 
concerned. The lumber which passes through a sawmill or the charcoal produced 
by a kiln, can be taxed with ease and justice. 

The major source of revenue will, however, be the taxes paid to Government, 
royalty paid to the landowner, and cess paid to the Department of Forestry, 
on all lumber produced from plantations in National-Controlled Forests. 
Naturally where the landowner is the Government of the Trust Territory, it will 
get both tax and royalty. Where the landowner is the suggested Reparation 
Estates, the Government of the Trust Territory would get the tax and the Repara- 


tion Estates the royalty. 
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The estimated annual cost of a Department of Forestry for the first 10 


years is as follows: 








Year Year Year 
1-4 5-9 10 After 
Director of Forestry $12,000 12,000 12,000 
2 Foresters (starting at 10,000 12,000 14,000 
, $5,000 each) : 
Clerical Staff (starting at 15,000 . 16,000 17,000 
. $3,000 each) 
Forest Rangers (starting at ~ - 2,400 9,600 
, , 2 9400 each) ' 
Forest Guards (starting at 6,000 18,000 30,000 
$1,200 each) wr, 
Traveling Costs 10,000 . 12,000 15,000 
Nursery Labor “3 5 000 7,000 7,000 
Field Labor 5,000 10,000 =: 10,000 
Plantation Labor * §,000 10,000: -<:.20;000 
Materials ~ ; »§,000 . §;000 5,000 
Total Experiditure 473,000 104,400 -°139;600 150,000 





ee 
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_ Revenue will be under $1,000 per year for the first 5 years; thereafter 


it will rise until after 50 years, when the plantation crops are harvested, 
it should cover all costs and produce a profit. 

it would be foolish to prepare a set of figures when the intrinsic value 
of all units of currency, including the dollars, is falling so rapidly, in 
terms of "one unskilled laborer's pay for one hour's work" - which is the only 
real unit of measurement. It is everywhere recognized that lumber ont wood 
in any form are becoming more and more scarce and that any effort to prepare 
supplies for the future are not only of benefit to the country concerned, but 
will yield a profitable return. Mr. G. M. Hunt, Director, Forest Products 


Research Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, who was the guest delegate from the 
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U.S.A. at the Fifth British Empire Forestry Conference, held in 1947, said 
there that, "Wood as a raw material for industry and commerce has a brilliant 
future before it. It is up to Foresters to grow more of it, so that the world 
can increasingly enjoy its numerous advantages." 

In the same Conference it was noted that: "It was stressed that one of 
the most frequent causes for a breakdown in working plan prescriptions was 
the failure of government to provide funds. The forest budget is usually one 
of the first to be raided in times of depression because no Government has yet 
realized the importance of a regular provision of funds for forest management." 
It is hoped that this criticism will not be applicable to the Trust Territory. 
Under Naval Administration, the Agricultural Officer did not have control of 
the sums to be spent on Agriculture. It is hoped that he will have in the 


future and that the Director of Forestry will likewise have full control over 


his departmental expenditure. 

















SUMMARY CF RECOMMENDATIONS 





It is recommended: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


1.) 


6) 
7) 


8) 


9) 


That the Administration of the Trust Territory should publish a 


"Forest Policy of the Trust Territory" on the lines laid down on page 





10. 


That a senior Forester with tropical experience be appointed Director 
of Forestry. 

That one junior Forester be appointed and sent to a British tropical 
Colony, preferably to Malaya, to gain experience in tropical forestry 
for one year, and that at the end of that year this Forester return to 
the Trust Territory to work under the Director of Forestry while another 
junior Forester be sent to Malaya for training. 

That five youths, who have passed the highest socal school examina- 
tions and have been passed as suitable after two months! work in the 
Agricultural Station, be sent to Fiji for one year's training. 

That the best native clerk of some 4 years! service be sent to work 
under the Director of Forestry with a view to being sent to Malaya for 
training as a Forest Renger. 

That a Development Committee be set up as laid down on page 31. 

That a Land-Use Survey be carried out according to the lines laid 
down on page 32, 

That all former Japanese land be constituted a Reparation Estate, 
acknowledged to be the property of the U. 5. Government, and be nut 
under a practical plantation manager to be run on commercial lines 


as suggested on page 23. 
That a law drafted by the Director of Forestry allowing for the dedi- 


cation of land be passed. 








10) That a full and complete survey and inquiry into all land ownership, 


11) 


12) 


13) 


14) 


usufruct rights, and land-boundery claims be carried out by qualified 
surveyors, as described on page 18. 

That a statement on the Policy of the Government in regard to the land- 
ownership system be made and published widely iii the islanders. 
That in future budgetary provisions a large proportion of the sums to 
be spent shall be applied to items which will in time render the 
Territory self-supporting, and that for this reason Agriculture, 
Fisheries, and Forestry shall be adequately financed. 

That the Island Trading Company be instructed to consult with the U. 
S. Forest Service and to decide which type of sawmill is most suit- 
able, and arrange for such sawmills with steam-power plant ‘ be sold 
on hire purchase terms to suitable local inhabitants, or to arrange 
to run such mills themselves at their various stations. 

oO Administration Stations the Department of Agriculture will 
start Station Farms to produce vegetables, eee, aii. and meat for 


the station and also make experimental plantations of suitable trees. 











A. DESCRIPTION OF THE ASPECTS OF 
GOVERNMENT WHICH ARE COVERED BY THE FULL 
OPERATIONS OF FORESTRY 


The writer has set out below a few brief notes on Forestry and the work 
°) of a Department of Forestry. In recent years and especially in the United 
States the functions of the Department of Forestry have been circumscribed 

and various ado-nainatia’ departments have been created, many employing foresters 
on their own staff. Of these, Soil Conservation, the National Park Service, : 
Wild Life or Game Sevviess are wennay but different ‘functions of Forestry. _ 

Forestry is the science ie obtaining from all land, not being used for bial 
d permanent crop farming, for uinine, or for some urban project, the maxim 
benefit for the owner, year by year, in perpetuity. Forestry thus covers the 
growing and hevetatiinn of timber, the guardianship of the natural resources of 
water, of wild life, of naturel recreational a1 areas, of marginal lands which can 
be used either for controlled grazing or for faring under a long-term, tree- 
. fallow system. Forestry is ‘responsible for insuring that the timber lends of 
the national shall continue to produce, in approximately equal annual unmet, 
a sustained yield of timber for the national requirements, while at the same 
time insuring that this harvest of a renewable natural resource shall make an 
adequate tax contribution to the national revenue. 

Foresters are trained to consider, not only the day-to-day expedients of 
ordinary life and commerce, not only the year-to-year price variations of the 
farmer whose crop matures in from 3 to 8 months, not only the 50-year amor- 
tization period of the civil engineer, but also the century-long process of 
soil rehabilitation, the two-century-long gvoutin of a hardwood tree, the five- 
century-long plan of soil formation, of erosion, flood, and even of climate 


control and so of producing for the population, that will exist in the year 
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2,500, a better world than uncontrolled, unwise, and even at times thought- 
less and selfish operations have produced for us today. 

At the same time the forester, if he has served for a number of years as 
a government servant, will realize that the deadening effects of detailed 
bureaucratic control can never match the efficiency of individual initiative. 
He will realize that no orders or regulations can succeed unless the local | 
inhabitants are themselves in full accord with Tae FORRAATOeN, which they 
themselves mist have assisted in Grafting. A forester's study of the interests 
of the owner of a tract of forest land will lead the forester to realise that : 
over that forest various individuals, or quage or even the nation at large, 
also have certain rights similar to ownership. It is then his duty to state 
clearly the exact extent of any and every right over that forest. 

. This Forestry Report endeavors to lay down the nae talreaa! of a Dopartnent | 
of Forestry for the Trust Territory under the following headings: | 
(a) In cooperation with the Agricultural WOSUENG and Deity Experts and 

the Water-—Supply Engineers, to assist in drafting a Lond-Utilization 
7 Policy and implementing the resulting Land-Use Plan. 
(b) To prepare, in condunethen with the agricultural Pennten and Dairy 
_Experts and the Legal Experts, the laws necessary to aithaaee damage 
to all land whether publically, comminally, or privately ound, when 
such damage is caused by rain erosion, wind erosion, river or sea | 
erosion, or w fires. _ 
(ce) To give to nenbers of the public any advice or assistance necessary 
' enable een to prevent any erosion or loss of any patural resource. 
(d) To manage all permanent forest areas legally placed under the con- 
trol of the Department in such a way that these forests wili ane 
in perpetuity the maximum sustained yield of optimum quality and 
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(e) 


(f). 


(g) 


Ah) 


_ insure: 


optimum value timber, and moreover to advise and assist members of 
the public similariy to manage their forests. 

To conduct research on and make information available to the public 
on all forest produce or timber grown locally or suitable for being 
grown locally. 

To collect for the Government, as a source of Internal Revenue, and 
as a means of defraying departmental expenditure, tax on all timber 
cut and in addition to collect, on timber cut from forests under de- 
partmental control, a royalty for the owner of that piece of forest. 
To collect and keep statistical records of the total amount of each 
type of timber, firewood, or other forest produce present, and/or 


removed from the forest, in order to make such plans and arrangements 


.ag8 will insure that there shall always be available 4 sufficiency of 


timber for the population and for the demand that will in all proba- 
bility be existent when the tree crop matures in perhaps 90 years. 
To make the necessary legal arrangements. to obtein permanent control 
over, but not necessarily ownership of, such areas of forest land or 
of other land rightly under the control of forestry in order to 

(i) The protection of catchment areas of water-supply schemes or. 

of hydro-electric schemes; 
(ii) The prevention of erosion on very steep slopes or at the head- 


waters of streams; 


(411i) The production of an increased emergency supply of timber to en- 


able the country to obtain an adequate temporary supply of timber 
in the event of war or of such similar emergency; 


(iv) The rehabilitation of marginal land degraded by previous unwise 


agricultural practices; 
=fJu 





(v) The commercial production of timber to satisfy the needs of the 
nation for domestic supplies or for export; 
se (wi) The production of an economic crop of timber on land not 
| economically productive under prevailing rates of interest when 
such land can be used for no other purpose; 
(vv) The protection of natural scenic areas and their management to 
“nguve that they are not ruined, but rather made available for 
all meubers of the public; 
(viii) The protection of all forms of wild life to insure that future 


generations may enjoy them, and also to insure that unwise “inter- 


ference with the balance of nature shall not work to the detrement 


of the nation. 





‘Tree planting is not forestry. In general "except to introduce new species, 
a forester who plants has failed. He lids failed "so to control the environment 
that Nature herself is willingly reclothing the land with the desired species 
free of cost." Hie has failed because the costs of manual planting ‘calculated 
at ‘compound interest for the period of the list of most trees, at the rates of 
interest now current, will leave little if any profit in the ‘operation. 
Planting may be necessary, but, if it is, a wise forester will ‘endeavor 
to obtain from the marketing of the ‘brush, firewood, or timber now on the 
ground or from the leasing of the right to raise a catch-crop between the rows 
of pianted treés, a sum sufficient to cover the cost of planting and of early 
tending operations. A trained forester is always constrained by thoughts of 
costs at compound interest. It would be simple for the writer to ‘advise a 


dazzling scheme of forest development without mention of costs or markets, but 


it would not be honest forestry, and it would unnecessarily burden the American 


taxpayer. 
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In considering the financial aims of national forest management, there 
are two schools of thought. According to one the forest should be managed, 
and both taxes and royalties adjusted, so that the lumber will sell at a price 
which will enable it to undersell similar imported lumber by a small margin. 
Under this system the Government will receive large direct profits from its 
forests, the Department of Forestry will have but little difficulty in obtain- 
ing adequate funds for tae following year's expenditure, and Government will, 
because of the vrofit from its forests, be able to reduce other tax burdens on 
the community. According to the other school of thought, however, the rates 
of tex and royalty should be reduced until the forest estate of the nation 
produces the minimm of profit and just pays the costs of management. It is 
held that under this system the indirect benefits of a supply of cheap lumber 
will be more than repaid by the increased direct taxes paid by prosperous 
industries using this cheap wood. 

Naturally these two concepts can be modified by the imposition or with- 
drawal of customs duties on imported lumber. Under no circumstance is it 
considered desirable to contemplate any permanent subsidy not capable of li- 
quidation by anticipated future economic returns or by some equally important 
indirect benefit. If an expenditure greater than the immediate revenue is 
anticipated, the forester must make quite clear what the future gains will be. 

It is the duty of the Legislature then, not of the forester, to decide 
what action should or should not be undertaken and what financial policy shall 
guide the actions of the Department of Forestry. The Forest Policy of a 
country is therefore the policy of the Government, not of a Department. It is 


the aim of this report to furnish non-technical legislators and administrators 
with a draft Forest Policy, with all the reasons that render such a policy de- 
sirable, while at the same time including such information and advice as will 
enable a trained forester, unaccustomed to tropical forestry, to carry out 

the Policy. 
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METEOROLOGY 


It is difficuit to advise on the most suitable tree species to introduce 
as a plantation crop wntil more detailed information on the climate of these 
islands is availabie. Still more is it impossible to decide on the best local 
race and lccal source of seed of any species chosen. It is not difficult now 
to name species which will grow; what is impossibie is to do more than guess 
which species from which locality will give the maximum return. A tree crop 
takes many decades to reach maturity, and one local race from the wrong area, 
when once planted, not only can not economically be cut down, but also, will by 
cross pollenization degrade the seeds from a neighboring plantation of the 
right race. 

There are at the Ponape Agricultural Station, and there must be somewhere 
in Japan, full records of meteorological data collected during the Japanese 
regime. It is strongly urgec that some Japanese meteorologist be employed to 
correlste this information, and that the results be made available as soon as 
possible. 

The writer is not a meteorological expert, but must call attention to a 
condition of affairs in these islands, in the South Pacific genereliy, and in- 
deed in the whole worid. This is the dangerous tendency of assuming that 
meteorology is concerned almost solely with the navigation of aircraft and that 
the collection and the dissemination of meteorological data is a function of 
the Air Force or of a Civil Air Authority. 

The result of this recent enna is that "average" figures are used, 
end that it is impossible to obtain records extending far into the past. 

In Pago Pago, the Meteorological data now being collected by Mr. J. B. 
Menardi of the Hawaiian Sugar Refinery Experimental Station is of far greater 


permanent value than that collected at the Government Station. He records, 
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interalia, on en automatic recorder the rise and fall of atmospheric humidity. 
It appears that this is always approximately 100% at night and drops as the 
sun rises to as low as 53% on a dry clear afternoon. A daily ‘ascidian 
humidity record would be of some use while the siniianiih "average" figures mean 
nothing from ean agriculture-forestry point of view. | 

The emount of sodium chloride deposited on a given area of ground either 
as dried spray or dissolved in the rain, would be of interest. The records 
of an automatic rain gauge showing the maximum rate of precipitation is of the 
greatest importance in planning an enht~enonten land-use and land-acquisition 
schewe for hill country. Soil temperature thermometers, set at various depths 
and in varicus soils, black-bulb radiation —_— thermometers, sun- 
shine recorders, and numerous other instruments not directly of Lasevest to 
aircraft meteorologists, should be introduced on the advise of a practicing 
agricultural meteorologist. | _ | 

The writer has been uneble to obtain a contimuous 2 record of rainf all on 
any station over a period _— enough to ue etenitias. Unfortunately, owing 
to lack of a full appreciation of es wide heeds cor meteorological information, 
the collection of data in Pago — was discontimed Guring. the veh war, 
and records were obtained from the airfield at Tafuna with a different 
, medroclinatic factors. The Pago Pago Station is situated in the Pago Pago 
Bay rainshadow in the lee of a 1,700- foot nigh bluff known locally as Mt. Pioa, 
the Rainmaker. The South East trade winds laden with moisture strike Mount 
pean ¢ and are driven up the slopes dvencine the standavt 3° for am 1,000 feet 
of vine, or over 5° in all. On passing over the summit these supersaturated 
winds form clouds and drop their precipitation into Pago Pago Bay. Tafuna 


siretrip is on the other hand built partly on the fringing coral reef over two 


miles from the nearest hills on the windward or South Fast side of the island. 
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There is therefore not the slightest inducement for orographic rain to fall on 
the airfield. Similarly the Apia (Western Samoa) Meteorological Station is situ- 
ated in a dry area on a sand spit over 4 miles from the hills on the lee of that 
jslend. For this reason rainfall records of Pago Pago and Apia, though often 
compared, are not in the least comparable. 

The records of the Pago Pago rain throughout the years show that apparently 
the South Pacific weather has a 33-year cycle of rainfall moving from a time 
when annual variations are small, around 1905-07, moving rapidly to a maximum 
period of either annual floods, or annual droughts around 1910, and then grad- 
ually subsiding to a period of minimal variation about 1938, and then starting 
a veriod of violent fluctuations again. Unfortunately, it is et this point 
where the Pago Pago records beceme unavailable. As it is generally recognized 
that there is a rapid global tendency towards milder weather and the dimunition 
of glaciers and arctic and antarctic ice, and as the atolls' populations depend 
for their existence both on a precarious water supply and on a relatively small 
rise and fall in inean sea level, it is urged that this subject receive urgent 
study. On it depends the land policy, not only of the atolls, but also of the 


high islands so obviously destined to receive atoll immigrants. 
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TREE SPECIES TO BE USED IN 
PLANTATIONS 


In choosing trees to plant it is urged that the species native to the 
island should, in every case, be preferred to introduced exotics. It is true 
that, owing to their isolation, the choice of indigenous species is limited, 
but we can be sure that indigenous species can resist indigenous pests and are 
known and used by local inhabitants. At the same time, as in places the use 
of exotics will be essential, the writer urges that the excellent book, Twenty 


Five Years of Forestry Work on the Island of Hawaii, should be consulted and 





its advice followed. 


When nurseries and plantations are started, it is desirable that some 
standard name should be allocated to each species used. This name should on 
no account be the "South Sea vebonesiy* or "New Guinea Teak," names beloved by 
construction gangs, but most detrimental both to commerce and to the reputa- 
tion of timbers which have their own good qualities deserving of recognition. 
It is suggested that some South Pacific name should be used by agreement be- 
tween the various national departments of forestry concerned. 


The. following South Sea species deserve consideration as lumber-crop 








species: 
Scientific Name Suggested Standard South Pacific Name 
Agathiis vitiensis Fiji Kauri 
Podocarpus vitiensis Salusalu 


Araucaria bernieri 


Calophyllum inophyllum Coastal Tamanu 
Calophyllum sp. Inland Tamanu 
Intsia bijuge Ipil 


en 








Casuarina equisitifolia Ru 
Myristica castanaefolia Mali 


Gyrocarpus jacquinii - 


Carapa obovata Dambi 
Endospermum macrophyllum Kauvula 
Eugenia (Hard species) Asi 
Sideroxylon (Hard species) Sethau 


Guettarde speciosa 


The following exotic species will probably do well, but should be planted 





now in small blocks in Agricultural Plantations to insure a supply of seed. 


Climatic factors should be carefully considered in choosing the locality of 


seed source: 





Scientific Name Popular Name Description 
Tectona grandis Teak The best boat and ship-building 
timber in the world. 
Swietenia macrophylla Large leaved 4n excellent furniture wood. 
mahogany 
Ochroma lagopus Balsa A very light wood used for air- 


craft construction. ’ 


Shorea glauca Damar laut A hard sea-shore hill species 
found in Malaya. 


Coedrella mexicana Cigar-box cedar Fine-grained light timber. 
Albizzia falcata ~ | ‘The world's fastest growing timber 
from the Moluccas Island I 
Pinus caribbea Slash pine of Hardy, fire-resistant, fast- I 
Florida growing pine. (Note: The intro- 
duction of the correct mychorrhiza ( 


with the seed is necessary.) 
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SAWMILLS 


There are at present on all the main islands pieces of machinery, the 
wreck of war, in various states of disrepair, but flattered by the name of 
"sawmill." These machines are costly to operate or to repair. They are made 
partly of American and partly of Japanese material. If sawmills are to func- 
tion, as they must, it is imperative that the sole importer, the Island Trad- | 
ing Company, chould standardize on one make and on one design. , 

The writer suggests that a mill should be standardized with a main break- 
down saw, with the provis> that it may also be used to produce planks directly | 
from the log. The mill must also have an ordinary saw table for resawing, a , 
double surfacer (4 sides), and a "swing saw" for crosscutting the planks. The 
sawmill experts should appreciate that the lumber cut will vary, log to log, 
from harder than oak to soft lumber like aspen. The operators will not be 
able to tension a saw and will cheerfully overload any equipment. After running 
a bull-dozer for a déy without any oil in the engine, the operator will, in 
New Guinea and probably here, innocently report, "Him engine no good, something 
wrong him belly." For this reason the saw blade must run in a spray of water, 
a standard South Sea Prectice. For this reason too a strong blade with re- 
placeable inserted teeth is advised for the large expensive saw. 

It is advised, when the type of mill is standardized, that the best saw- 
mill operator in the island be permitted to buy a complete mill on the install- 
ment plan, or, if no suitable mill manager is found, the local Island Trading 
Company manager should erect and operate the mill, making a charge for sawing 
up any logs brought to him. 

These mills mst not be operated by an imported fuel. To an American, 


nurtured in an oil, electricity, highly mechanized, surplus economy, it may 


seem a retrograde step to insist on the installation of steam power produced 
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by burning the sawdust and mill waste, supplemented by branchwood from the 
felled trees. It may seem primitive to suggest the erection of flumes and 
undershot wooden water wheels to obtain energy from the fast-flowing streams 
of Babelthuap, Ponape, and Kusaie, or to suggest the use of a pelton wheel at — 
Melalanim coupled by belts directly to the layshaft of the sawmill. It mst 
not be forgotten that to bring to these islands oil from Texas, while ignoring 
local fuel and local sources of energy, is not rational. The transport of such 
oil in times of war would be unnecessarily hazardous or even impossible. 

It is advised that the complete sawmill unit including steam boiler be 
designed by the United States Forest Service and that one mill be sent out to 
Ponape to run under the supervision of a U. S. Forest Service Operator for 
at least a year before control is handed to the I.T.C. manager or to someone 
like Mr. Kennedy. Before the purchase of a similar mill elsewhere is permitted, 
i: tiem operator of the mill, and at least three workmen, should be brought 
to Ponape, at the expense of the Department of Agriculture and Forestry, to 
work for two months in the Ponape mill. The new mili should be licensed for 
operation only after its erection has been approved by the Director of Forestry 


and Agriculture or his accredited agent. 














. MANGROVE CHARCOAL KILNS, MANGROVE-BARK EXTRACT 
FOR TANNING AND LIMEKILNS 


The Japanese cninnboed the production of charcoal using local labor. 

They used locally made brick and mad beehive kilns averaging 15 feet in dia- 
meter by 10 feet high. ‘In this way naturally the by-products are wasted but, 
considering the small areas of mangrove available at each place, any more 
elaborate carbonizing equipment or more highly skilled supervision would not 
have been economical. 

The local production of charcoal for export continued for some time after 
the Japanese surrender. Recent political events in China have closed that 
market, while an administrative order has closed the much more important Ja- 
einen market. Because the Japanese cannot obtain charcoal from eae islands 
they are over-cutting their own forests for much needed domestic fiiel. Ja- 
pn are designed for heating and cooking by charcoal. Coal and oil 


cannot serve as substitutes. In spite of this, some official in the Allied 


Control Commission in Japan has, according to information received, ruled that 


“charcoal may not be imported into Japan "as it is not a raw material, but a 


semi-manufactured article that can be produced in Japan." At the risk of 
causing offence, it is importent to the economy of the Trust Territory that 
this decision be reversed at an early date and that the Island Trading Company 
enniineien the purchase and export of charcoal to Japan. 

The type of iciln used is etsctnan provided that it be kept in con- 
ieee operation. The wine of work should be as follows: 

Day 1. Load the kiln, brick up the entrance, start the fire. 


Day 10. Close lower vents about this date vhen the color of the 
smoke issuing from them changes from white to blue. 


Day 21. The top vents should be just changing to blue smoke and 
the whole kiln should be sealed. 
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Day 2 to day 28. Collect and stack enough wood to refill the kiln. 

Day 28. Open the kiln entrance and all vents. ‘Empty the kiln. 
Refill the kiln, seal up and.start the fire again. 

It is Juportant that the kiln should be emptied and filled in one day, 





in order to keep the temperature of the kiln body high and secure a good pro- 
duct. If the kiln cools, it may oun. For this reason, only a kiln run by 
the private enterprise of men having a financial iit in the operation, will 
be successful. 
_ When mangrove wood is cut for firewood, charcoal, or lime burning, it is 
advisable both from the point of view of efficiency and economics to remove 
the bark and stack the billets to dry in the sun and the wind. The bark that 
is removed can be crushed, then boiled in fresh water to extract the mangrove- 
bark tanning extract or cutch. This extract is becoming scarce on the world's 
markets and is rising in price. The controlling authority mist, however, keep 
an eye on cutch tie, the firewood used in boiling the bark will outweigh 
in royalty and value the aren produced. It may in time, when more cattle 
are kept on these sehenhe, become a practical proposition to emulate the tanners 
of Singapore who tan hides using a cold infusion of mangrove bark in a concrete- 
lined pit. The operation, though simple, requires practical knowledge, and 
when, - if, it is attempted the services of a Singapore Chinese tenner should 
be obtained for six months as an instructor. 

Lime. The Japanese lime kilns on Babel imap apparently used wood fuel. 
A mixture of wood and charcoal (the small-sized waste charcoal not normally 
saleable) would be better. The lime is prepared by collecting coral, leaving 
it in the rain for a few weeks to wash off the salt. Then the kiln is filled. 
First at the bottom is a mixture of small twigs and kindling; immediately above 
is a layer of small branches, and then some large pieces of wood, ee than 


the width of the kiln, arranged diagonally across the kiln to prevent the 
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kindling being crushed. Directly above this the kiln is filled with a mixture 
of dry block coral, and pieces of dry wood in the preparation by weight of 
one of coral to two of dry wood, plus, sometimes, one of charcoal. 

The kindling is lighted early one fine morning, and the kindling fire 
kept up with fresh wood until the whole inside of the kiln is afire. Then as 
the mixture of coral wood and charcoal burns, it will sink down. More of the 
same mixture should be thrown in from the top at intervals until the accumlated 
lime at the base of the kiln threatens to cut off the drought. Raking out the 
still hot quicklime often renews the draught. When finally the draught slackens, 
the kiln is *eft to burn out and the lime is removed from the base of the kiln 
and stored in sacks under cover or slaked first, and then stored. 

If it were possible to revive this industry of lime burning, the Trust 
Territory would be able to reduce or nearly eliminate the present practice of 
importing cement. There can never be a lime-export trade, but the elimination 


of unnecessary imports is economically most desirable. 











SAIPAN, TINIAN, AGUIJAN AND A 
Latitude: 13° 40' to 15° 40' North 
Longitude: 145° 35' to 146° O' East - 
This area was visited by the writer from 24 November to 5 December 1950. 
Saipan is 47.46 square miles in area, 12.7 miles long by 5.5 miles broad; 
Tinian is 39.29 souare miles in area, 10.5 miles long by 5 miles broad; Aguijan 
is 2.77 square miles in area, 2.5 miles long by 1 mile wide; and Rota is 32.9 
square miles in area, 10.5.miles long by 3 miles broad. . : ” 
Population : The population has been growing at least since 1920 and is 
now increasing rapidly having reached 6,389 in 1950. This is not nearly the 
limit of population, as the Japanese, who had developed these islands exten- 
sively, had a civilian population of over 43,000 on these islands before the 
war. During the war Tinian became a vast airbase, and it is from the 8,555 
feet long airstrip here that the atom bombs were flown to Hiroshima and Naga- 
eoki. ; feet i * 
Land-Holding System. In 1698 these island were completely depopulated by. 
the Spaniards who moved the people to Guam; they however slowly moved back, 
but have by now to a large extent lost all real interest in tribal-land holdings. 
- These islands are pracitcally destitute of any real native forest growth, 
but in them the abandoned land formerly cultivated by the Japanese has been 
colonized by the introduced Leucaena glauca, the planted Madras Thorn, Pitho- 
colobium.dulce, the Acadia koa of Hawaii, and the Formosan Koa, Acacia confusa. 
There are a few areas of mangrove on the coast. 
The soil, almost exclusively formed of the insoluable mineral content of 
the original coral limestone has, in the surface layers at least, lost any sign 
of excessive lime showing a p.h. value of 6.0. It was interesting that over 


an area of volcanic rock on Tinian the soil showed a slightly more alkaline 


reaction indicating a p.h. value of 6.5. 
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Rainfall averages 82.2 inches a year and is much heavier from July to 





October, when it averages over 10 inches per month instead of the 3-4 inches 


normal during the rest of the year, Saipan is at the northern edge of the 


typhoon belt. 
Agriculture. The Japanese had developed these three islands to a remark- 





able degree. Their peasant farming population, numbering 40,000, were raising 
sugar from which alcohol was being produced. The refinery and distillery 

were destroyed during the war and the sugar-cane fields are being allowed to 
revert to scrub and have become a severe fire hazard, partly because the natives 
deliberately fire these abandoned cane fields to destroy the giant snails (Acha- 
tina fulica, Ferussac), and the rats which have over run these islands. The 
sword grass, Miscanthus floridulus, which has spread over the islands, is 
another fire hazard. 

Owing to the heavy demand for vegetables and fruit in Guam, these islands 
have a chance of developing a prosperous ‘truck gardening and dairy farming 
economy, but only if the preeminent needs of the Department of Agriculture are 
recognized. , 


The Agricultural Experimental Station should be enlarged and should have 


‘a firm order from the Navy Quartermasters Department to supply all green'vege- 


tables, fruit, dairy, and meat needs of the Administration Staff. This Agri- 
cultural Station would serve as a demonstration area to teach the locals how 
to do efficient tropical farming. The station would naturally be ‘the site 
of the Forest Nursery, and the superintendent would experiment with the intro- 
duction of tropical-tree species, for fruit and lumber, 

Water. Though in the future, water will become the limiting factor in 
the development of these islands, it would be advisable to insure that the 


permeability of the soil in hill regions is not reduced by the elimination of 
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the surface soil in erosion. This can be best accomplished by constituting 
steep hill lands to be National Controlled Forest areas. The monthly flow 

of the "Donnay Springs," a potentially important source of Saipan's water, 
should be measured over a long period and correllated with the monthly rain- 
fall. It would be of advantage if the catchment area above these springs could 
be constituted a National Controlled Forest. 


Sawmills. There are no sawmills on the island. The local sawmill is a 


portable saw-table. 
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GUAM 
Latitude: 130° North 


Longitude: 145° East 


This island is politically senarated from tie Trust Territory, but is so 
inexorably unified by nature with those areas that in the end common sense 
will doubtless override politics and this island will be administered with 
the Trust Territory. For tiis reason it is mentioned in this report. 

Guam has a length of 30 miles, and a breadth of from 4 to 8.5 miles with 
a total land area of 206 square miles. It is, like Saipan end Tinian, of 
coraline-atoll formation raised during two or more successive periods of up- 
lift to its vresent status of an apparently high island, rising in Nt. 

Lamlam to 1,334 feet. It has apparently a core of igneous or metamorphic 
rocks which show in vlaces at the surface. 

The ponulation is 24,268, not including American military personnel who 
in July, 1947, and vrobably to-day, number 55,000. 

Imports exceed exports by about four to one. The natives gain their 
livelihood largely by working for, or managing shops, bars, and driving taxis 
for the American forces. The United States has been extremely generous in 
making payments to the local inhabitants for any losses they may have suffered 
on account of the war. 

The island is not self-supporting in fruits, vegetables, or timber. The 
hills are dry-eroded and largely non-productive. It is strongly recommended 
that a large afforestation program be commenced in order to give Guam an ex- 
port crop and to make it a source of timber supply to any rehabilitation, 
assistance, or military project the U.S.A. may in the future undertake in 


"South Asia." This export crop will be of great value to the islanders if 


they should ever have to live on their own resources. 
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' YAP “ISLAND GROUP 
Latitude 9° 27' to 9° 38' North 


Longitude 128° 4" to 138° 12! East 


This group of islands. was visited by the writer 30 October to 6 Novenber 


1950. 

The isenk tae consists of four large islands - Yap, Tomil, Map, and 
Ramming, and a number of sual) islands of plutonic metamorphic and sedimentary 
rock anveuiiee by a fringing somes reef with lagoon areas and an imperfect 
barrier reef. It has a total Jength cf 15 miles and a maximum width of 6 
niles. The wtes land | area is 38, 670 square miles or 24,749 acres, according 
to an 1 admittedly rough survey. of this area we may assume that 1,749 acres | 
consist of mangrove forest, 5,000 acres are under permanent village steed tree 
crops, 8,000 acres are under secondary scrub nitek, and 10,000 acres are 
covered with coarse grasses, reeds, and egre swept by emment fires, with 
acid-degraded soils, and in places shoving t the red erosion sears of sterile 
mineral soil. Gute ete no primary forests. ‘The maxdimam elevation is 585 
feet. | | | | | 

"Rainfall is well distributed, averaging 126 inches per annum. Monthly 
variations are large. Srey month has had a rainfall of under 6 inches and 
sali with the exception of March and April (14 inches and 13 inches) every 
month has had over 19 inches of rain. Rein is said to have fallen to the 
ann of 13 inches in 24 hours on one occasion. i 

The temperature venee tien 67° to 99°. The islands are in the typhoon 
belt. Meteorological data is scanty. ae i ie 

The only tree species of any value for sawed timber isa snecies of 
Calophyllium (possibly Calophyll um inophyllun, Linn, De This is recognized by 


the natives who leave such trees standing when engaged in clearing for shift- 


ing cultivation. 
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The former Japanese airstrip and the land adjacent to it are pock-marked 





with bomb craters. This area, totalling 500 acres or 1% of the total iand 
area of the island, must be restored to a cultivatable condition by the use of 
bulldozers or it will not be available for agriculture in centuries. In ad- 
dition the craters form breeding grounds for mosquitoes. The method of resto- 
ration without laying an unnecessary financial burden on the United States 
taxpayer has been discussed earlier in this report. 

The population hes shown a most satisfactory increase since the J. S. Nevy 
assumed control. It appears that the Yap people, in | the past a proud warrier 
race of daring seafarers, had lost heart under the repressive rule of the 
Snanish, Germans, and Japanese. They appear to be recovering their spirits 
agein, and, if they can be given an incentive, a dream, or an aim in their 
national life, they may - become able to toke their place as emake in the 
modern competitive world. Wie 

It may well be that i plan for the full development of all the potenti- 
alities of the Yap iakente, if emaly understood by the Oops, and if ad- 
ministered under the supervision of the Yap Council, will be the necessary 
incentive. The descendants of men who sailed without compasses in open out- 
rigger canoes to the Palaus, 250 miles distant, and brought back as trophies 
their huge stone coins, must be able to become the equal of ony Polynesian nine, 
provided they are given the labor to exercise their skills and initiative. 

The Pinenetal position of the group is satisfactory at present but is 
basically unsound because there is not sufficient production of primary pro- 
ducts to cover the cost of the great increase in imoorts necessary to raise 
the standard of living of the islanders. More than that, the natives have 
been taught by the Japanese to eat rice and to smoke imported cigarettes and 


tobacco and, not like the natives of Malaya and other races, to grow these 
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products themselves. The Navy, with its very large steff of administrative 
personnel, supplies freé medical, police, and to a certain extént, educational’ 
services. When this is withdrawn the island will‘:need a subsidy from the U.' 
8. taxpayer in order to remain solvent. 

Vater. There are at present 15 shallow wells in the ‘lowland areas, but 
no arrangements have been made to obtain adequate piped water from permanent t 
catchment areas. The Naval establishment et Colonia (or Yaptown) still relies: 
on -distilled water during the dry months. This is simple, but is not econom- 
ical. In California it has been calculated that it costs $400 to produce l 
acre-footof water by distillation against 2 maximum of ‘350 to produce the 
same amount of water from an immense system of dams, catchment areas and canals. 
Water willbe the limiting factor in the development of this island. 


Tne Rhinoceros Beetle. The beetle has not yet appeared on Yap, but be- 





cause ‘natives and non-technical whites cannot be: trusted-to take vroper quar- 
antine measures, this vest of the coconut tree will certainly appear in this 
group within the next decade, as it is already vrevalent in thé neighboring 


4 ‘ { 


Palaus. 


‘It is noteworthy that there:is abundent evidence, in the fine roads and 
causways running along the coasts and through the mangrove areas, that the 
people of Yap did, and could in the future, carry out hard manual labor for 
the public good.. The densely inhabitated Nif-Gorror Peninsula area on ‘the 
southern end of Yap island, the Okau-Adeueh Village area on the west coast’ of: 
Yep, the Lebinao village, the Gatschapar all had wide; clean paths and solid 
hand-laid stone foundations for the causways. All thet is’ néeded’ is a leader 
with drive and direction. The people: will learn and, in time’ themselves sup- 
ply, the drive and leadership. ‘For ‘the »resént, American leadership in de- 


velopment is essential. On other islands there has been a greater admixture 
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of more energetic blood from "Boston" whalers, and their descendants furnish ., | 
energetic leaders in the hereditary ruling families. Tnis development did. | 
not teke place here, for the fiercer Yap werrior race cid not offer the seme 
hospitality to sailors as did other islands. 

Earlier in this report the various terracultural requirements of the 
Trust Territory have been laid down. Of these the most urgent are for the 
Yap group, the following: 

1) The provision of a piped-water supply. for Yaptown and the necessary 
dam and forested catchment area. 

2) The establishment of a "Station Farm" on land formerly leased or 
owned by Japanese nationals near Yaptown, for the purvose of pro- 
viding fresh milk and green vegetables for the hospital, the 
local schools, and the administrative st<ff, at the same time giv- 
ing the natives a chance to "learn, by doing" the best principles 
end practices, of tropical.agriculture. The local labor, which 
worked on the Japanese dairy nerd of 50 head and.the vegetable 
gardens the Japanese cultivated, could be recruited again. 

3) The erection of a sawmill to be owned and operated by the Island 
Trading Company. 

There is in Yaptown a small joinery unit with a.circular saw. This is 
engaged in cutting up baulks of tinber left over from the war, a »orocedure 
most wasteful in time and electricity. At Rum there is 1 derelict Japanese 
mill consisting of a bandsaw end a breast-bench, driven by a Japanese single 
cylinder semi-diesel engine of an estimated 15 h.p. at 480 r.p.m. The circular 
saw blades are typical Japanese, thin-spring set and impossible to use unless 


they are kept properly sharpened and tensioned and run at the designed speed. 
A skilled Japanese couid run the mill economically, but not an untrained local. 
The strangest of all things seen at the mill is a log, apparently of Crypto- 
meria japonica brought here from Japan to be sawed up. 
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_ PALAU GROUP 


Latitude: 6° 50' to 8° 20' North 
Longitude: 134° 10' to 134° 40' East 

The writer visited this group of islands from 6 November to 21 November:.: 
1950. . . : sts un 

This island group. consists of the large island of Babelthuap, 153 square, 
miles or. 98,111 acres, and the smaller island Koror, 3.6 square miles or . « 
2,316 acres, both cf which are uplift islands of volcanic,.sedimentry or meto- 
morphic rock. Associated with these are numerous uplifted coral patches now: | 
forming steep-sided coral. islets rising to 2 and 300 feet above sea level and: 
forming the beautiful but useiess islands bordering Babelthuap and Koror and_:;,; 
extending southward forming the islands of Auluptagal, Urukthapel, Eil Malk, .; 
and their numerous surrounding islets, having a total area of 22.3 square 
miles or 14,299 acres. Farther south are.the low corai uplifted.islands of - 
Peleliu and Angaur of 8.1 square miles or:5,20} acres,.., Thais with a few other; 
islands making the total of. 343 individual islands.in the igroup gives a total. 
land area of 189.2 square miles or 120,492 acres. 

Of. this total area, 3,000 acres consist of mangroves, 14,299 consist of 
uncultivatable steep, rocky coral limestone islets, about 1,701 acres consist: 
of airfields and auxillary installations, «nd 1,000 acres of phosphate mine” :: 
land, giving a total of 20,000 acres of land which cannot be used for agricul: 
ture.,.Of the. rest, less: than 10,000; acres are used for village and village 

tree-crop cultivation, leaving 40,000: acres of grass-and-scrub-covered land, «:~- 
and 50,000. acres of forest, almost all of it secondary in character, 

The ridge that forms the backbone of Babelthuap rises to 641 feet in. 
elevation. It appears that, in times past, shifting cultivation has beén' prac- 
ticed over the whole island and indeed everywhere except on the high-raised, 


coral-reef islets. 
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The group is on the edge of the typhoon:belt and occasional heavy rains 





can be expected. In Koror in March, 1909 2 rainfall of 8.45 inches in 24 
hours was recorded, though the annual average is 141 inches and is well dis- 
tributed. 

The population was 6,731 in September, 1950, and appears to be rising 
repidly. It was 6,478 in December 1949. Of this ropulation over one-half 
lives on Babelthuap, 1,000-on Koror, and about 700 each on Peleliu and Angaur. 

These islands during the Japanese regime exported charcoal to Japan where 
it is now urgently required. This export ceased, it is learned, because the 
office of the Supreme Allied Commander in Japan has ruled that only raw materials 
may be imported into Japan and that charcoal is semi-manufactured. The market 
to South China is closed at present owing to the political situation. 

There appear ‘to be possibilities of mineral development in Babelthuap 
where bauxite has been found. The inability of the natives to organize ef- 
ficient mining, the refusal’ of the administration to permit the organization 
of such mining by private foreign enterprise, and the abundance of this min- » 
eral elsewhere prevent there being any ‘possibility of developmént. 

Water appears likely to be the urgent limiting factor in island develop- 
ment in spite of the heavy rainfall. The acquisition, survey, demarcation, 
afforestation, and protection from fire and contamination of catchment’ areas 
could ‘be undertaken by a Department of Forestry. 

Agriculture consists entirely of subsistence farming together with the 
growing of coconut palms for copra production. The islenders 100k back with 
affection on the Spaniards and Germans, who they say "made us plant coconuts 
and build sea walls end jetties." When asked if they were paid, they were 


astonished. "No, of course not, those things were for our good." 
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The Rhinoceros Beetle, a pest which first reduces the productivity of, 
and finally kills, coconut. palms, is firmly established in these islands. Its 
incidence can be reduced by the introduction of a parasitic wasp, (Scolia 
ruficornis), but that.means can never eradicate it, or reduce its numbers to 
insignificance as long as it is provided with perfect breeding places. These 
breeding places are dead coconut trees, coconut stumps, rotting logs, or 
stumps of other trees. Mr... Robert P. Qwen, an entomologist employed by the ... 
Trust. Territory administration, is.working with inadequate staff in an en- 
deavor to carry out a program of breeding-place eradication. He is unlikely © 
to, suceed until a punative law is.passed-making it a crime. punishable. by a. 
severe fine or imprisonment for anyone to have on his land any dead. ccconut:'”: 
trees or stumps or.any other dead and rotting wood. As the copra industry is 
of prime importance to the islands, this can not be too strongly stressed. ". 
As was pointed out. earlier, the provision of sawmills end .a-market for timber 
will encourage the natives,.to remove and sell, all: usable.logs and so assist 
in the anti-rhino-beetle campaign. ). 

_ Sawmills. There are two so-called sawmills on Babeithuap, constructed 
of second-hand Japanese material. .One, at the mouth of the Ngerbeku'u river: 
near the village of Ngiwal, was powered by a.single-cylinder diesel engine 
of 20-22 h.p. at 600-650 r.p.m., This mill operates pnly when individuals 
bring, their logs to be cut up. There were. logs: present, in the water, but... :°: 
these could not be cut as there,was no market and.so,no money to purchase’ - 
diesel oil. There is another sawmill at Arai, owned by Ngirkelau, the:local 
Magistrate and Chief who is the uncle of Roman Tmetachl of the Native. Affairs 
Office. This mill used a Japanese Yanmar Osaka diesel.engine giving a 20 
h.p. at 500 r.p.m. driving a circular saw with a 4<-inch blade capable of a — 


16} inch cut. The engine would naturally not have sufficient power to cut 


such a large log, and the natives are unable to move such logs. 
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The "log pond" in the mangrove belt in front of the mill contained 
about 30 logs all approximately 6 feet long by 18 inches to 30 inches in cir- 
cumference, or 6 inches to 10 inches in diameter. Petasch or Btaches (Calo- 
phyllum inophyllum. Lamark?) is the preferred species and is also known by its 
Japanese name, Tamana (Tamanu of Samoa, and Damanu of Fiji). Medu (Artocarpus 
communis) the Breadfruit, Kodenges (Bruguiera conjugata) a mangrove species, 
Ngas (Casuarina equisitifolia) the She-oak of Australia, are used. Esemolok, 
kuoh, las, Omai, Ugal and meei, which were not identified, also were used. 
Palau (Guettarda speciosa) and buit, bort, or doort, (Intsia bijuga), both 
hard woods, are valued, but rarely cut on a saw. This mill should be encour- 
aged, as the operator is a man of energy and initiative. 

The Japanese established at Midzuho a forest experimental plantation 
known to them as Ringyo. This has been completely neglected. Indeed one 
Palauan (Ngiriderbei) formerly employed by the Japanese on this establishment 
was found to be cutting down the last of the ¢innamon plantation to clear the 
land for pineapples, which are saleable in Koror. ‘He admitted that he had 
worked at making this plantation and said that he thought the ‘trees were for 
scent. He was occupying the land on a permit from the administration who, 
for lack of any survey or inspection, did not know he was in the plantation. 

There ave still alive, but surrounded by coarse grass which will cer- 
tainly be burnt shortly, about 5 balsa (Ochroma lagopus) trees left out of © 
the plantation. One is growing well for the present, but the rest, from fire 
damage etc. are almost dead. The African Tulip Tree (Spathodea campanulata, | 
Beauv.) is present. The teak (Tectona grandis) plantation is disappearing in 
a sea of grass and the trees are much branched. There are e few Kapok (Ceiba 
pentandra) trees all nearly dead. A few Ivory Nut Pelms are growing in a 
swamp, but the local natives do not know what they are or what commercial value 


the nuts have. 
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The Japanese seem to have concentrated on the establishment of plenta- 
tions of Btaches (Calophyllum inophyllum) from local seed, and of the large- 
leavec Mehogemyr (Swietenia macrovhylia), both of which are growing well. The 
plantetions however are in serious need of cleaning. The writer svent one 
Gay cieaning up one plantation area of about 2 acres and had other areas 
cleaned by the same labor gang while he visited other areas. Arrengements 
were made to visit the area at < later date to take precise measurements and 
to esteblish a sample vict, but owing to some errors the transport and labor 
did not appear. 

The Mahogeny trees seemed to average 50 feet in heignt and 34 inches in 
girth at 19 years of age, having been planted about 1931. The trees had been 
planted 3 meters x 3 meters. The Calophylium plantation trees were 30 feet in 
height and 18 inches in girth. An Albizzia (?) plantation with trees 40' - 
50' in height and 24 to 50 inches in girth was seen. In ail the plantations 
here heve a combined area of not over 20 acres. It would be of advantage if 
the Japanese forester formerly in charge, a kind man, Wagamatsu, could be em- 
ployed to clear up tne Forest Research area, re-establish its external boun- 
Garies, and continue experiments, training local men in plantation work. 

The writer wishes to support the proposal on Palau Wildlife Reservation 
that the high, steep, and agriculturally valueless, coral-reef uplift islands 
be all declared part of a National Park System. He suggests that this can 
best be accomplished by declaring them to be National Controlled Forests under 


the scheme mentioned earlier in this revort. 
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CTS BY E.G. HOLT ON FIED 


TRIP TO PALAU, 23 FEBRUARY 1950 


Anguar. Tree growth is said to have been leveled during the war. At 
any rate there is no primary forest and the only large trees still living ‘are’ 


a few Barringtonia, Casuarina, Bugenia, Ochrosia, etc., about the northwest 





corner of the island, .a number of large Casuarina, some Calophyllum, Hernandia, 








breadfruit, etc. in the native village at the southwest end, and a few 
scattered, badly shot-up mangoes and an occasional large tree here and there ~ 
in other parts. Practically the whole island, except the rougher parts of 

the northwestern quarter and the village areas, is covered with semmingly 


even-aged second growth dominated by Mecaranga, Pinturus, and a spiny, mallow- 





like shrub. In better sites this second growth reaches heights of 35 to 30 
feet. Over a large part of the island it cannot be older than four or five 
years because much of it has grown on old camp sites, and the Americans did 
not invade Anguar until September, 1944. 

All soils are derived from coral and sea shells or from coral limestone. 
There is no volcanic material evident anywhere near the surface of the island. 
Neither was any laterization observed. 


Koror and Babelthuap. Except for a narrow, precipitous, and extremely 





rough ridge of coral limestone along the eastern margin of Koror and the op- 
posing shore of Babelthuap, both islands are of volcanic materials. The soils 
are red, leached, and highly laterized. Evidences of soil erosion are frequent 
and extensive. Both islands were once subjected to much more intensive human 
use than at present. Now extensive areas of formerly cultivated land lie idle 
and are grown up to coarse grasses and brush. 

The Japanese forest-experiment station on Babelthuap should be rehabili- 


tated at least to the extent of cleaning up the plantings that still exist. 
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These include American mahogany, teak, and balsa that should be utilized as 
sources of seed with which to extendthe plantings of: those valuable species. 
As the production of. fine timbers.is the safest and best long-range develop- 
ment, that can be undertaken in these tropical islands, it is recommended that 
seed from the above-mentioned trees, as well as from the small grove of 
excellent mahogany trees on Koror, be systematically gathered, and that the 
plantations started by the Japanese be continued and expanded annually to the 


extent of the resources available. 
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PALAU WILDLIFE RESERVATION 





In the following memorandum dated 4 April 1950 and addressed to the 
High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the Civil _ 
Stbbaiiabinitaine of the Palau District approved the Interim Regulation to 
establish the Palau Wildlife Reservation: 

"In furtherance of the recommendation made by the Steff Conservationist, 
the proposal to set aside the Urukthapel and Fil Malk island complexes as a 
wildlife sanctuary and forest preserve was presented to the Pslau Council at 
its regular metting on 27 March 1950. After free and thorough discussion the 
proposal was approved by the council. 

"The proposed reservation is favored by the Civil Administrator for the 
following reasons: 

a. It will insure the continued existence of animals and plants 
found nowhere in the world outside of the Paiau Islands, 

b. It will serve as a reservoir of animals and plants valuable 
to the Palau people, from which adjoining areas may be con- 
tinually replenished. 

c. The area involved is compietely uninhabited and is wholly unfit 
for agricultural use except for small spots (totaling 30.46 
acres), behind the few beaches, that are now leased under re- 
vocable use certificates to allow utilization of the coconuts 
growing there. 

d. The area is physiographically and scenically unique and it is 
conceivable that at some future time would attract a lucrative 


tourist trade to the Palaus. 
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"In order to expedite the establishment of the reservation, a draft 
interim regulation, embodying the provisions believed by this office to be 
desirable, is enclosed for the High Commissioner's consideration. | 

"For marking the area, pursuant to the provisions of Sec. 8 of this 


regulation, it is estimated that an allotment of $500.00 will be needed." 
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INTERIM REGULATION 
Establishnent of the Polau Wildlife Reservation 

To the people of the Trust Territory of the P Pacific Islands: 
Sec. 1. This regulation is issued in accordance with the expressed policy of 
the Trusteeship Agreement znd is designed to conserve the natural resources - 
of the Trust Territory for the long-term benefit of all the people, to preserve 
from extinction the native plant and animal life, and to protect from spoila- 
tion one of the unique scenic areas of the world. 
Sec. 2. There are many kinds of animais and plants native to the Palaus which 
occur nowhere else in the world, and which therefore are in danger of serious 
reduction in numbers or actual extinction as the human population increases, 
that make their homes on the wooded limestone islands. 
Sec. 3. These limestone islands of the Palau Group, Hereinafter specified, 
are considered unsuited for agricultural use, but are so situated as to meet 
the conditions specially required’ for the purposes of a wildlife sanctuary 
and forest preserve that would provide the needed protection for these peculiar 
plants and animals. | : — 
Sec. 4. For the reasons above stated, the Area described below is hereby 
designated as-the "Palau Wildlife Reservation" and is hereby’ set aside oie 
wildlife sanctuary and forest preserve. | 
Sec. 5. The Palau Wildlife Reservation shall consist of the Island of Uruk- 
thapel ‘and its satellite islets; the Island of Fil Malk, otherwise known as 
Mecherar or Meherehar, and its satellite islets; and the surrounding waters, 
reefs, and shoals bounded as follows: | 

On the northeast by Malakal Harbor and ialakal Passage; 

On the southeast by the outer reefs; | | 


On the southwest by the southwesterly shore of Oiron Island, the islet 
northeast of Abappaomogan Island, and by Schonian Harbor and Denges 


Passage; 
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On the northwest by the northwesterly shore of Orion Island and by 
Toi Klemadaol, otherwise known as Kuramadarou Passage, and the ap- 
proaches thereto. 





Sec. 6. All setting of fires, cutting of timber or fuel wood, destroying 
or removing the plant growth, tilling the soil, shooting, hunting, snaring, . 
trapping, or otherwise taking or molesting any type of animal life, its eggs 
or young, including the eggs of the incubator bird, within the limits of the 
Palau Wildlife Reservation is prohibited, except that: 
a. Boating and fishing are permitted in those waters not landlocked. 
b. Camping is permitted on the beaches. 
¢ The building of camp fires is permitted on the beaches, provided 
such fires are limited to the needs of cooking and are promptly 
extinguished when they have served that purpose. Fall penalties 
will be incurred by anyone permitting a fire to damage the vege- 
tation of the area. oe 
d. The use of driftwood or other dead material on the beaches is per- 
mitted for building camp fires on the beaches. 
e. Scientific specimens may be taken in accordance with permits 
_issued as provided in Section 7. 
f. Cocomts may be harvested from existing trees under permits 
issued as provided in Section 8. 
Sec. 7. The High Commissioner may, in his discretion, issue permits to 
properly accredited persons to conduct natural history research within the 
reservation and to take such specimens as may be reasonably needed in such... 
research. Such permits may by their terms limit both the, kinds and numbers 
of specimens that may be taken. 
Sec. 8. The Civil Administrator, Palau District, shall cancel after rea- 


sonable notice to the holders thereof all outstanding revocable certificates 
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assigning temporary use of lands situated within the area hereby set aside 
as a wildlife sanctuary and forest preserve, but may, in his discretion, issue 
revocable permits to the holders of such certificates, provided that the 
permittees do not p'ant additional coconut trees or other crops or otherwise 
disturb the area. 
(The reason for the foregoing is that the revocable certificates now 
outstanding are so broad in their terms that the assignees may do 
general farming, construct buildings, and otherwise defeat the 
purposes of the proposed reservation.) 
Sec. 9. The Civil Administrator, Palau District, shall cause to be erected 
and maintainec at conspicuous points along the hie tai of the outer is- 
lands within the reservation, conspicuous signs in both English and Palauan 
werning ail persons approaching the area of its purposes and of the acts 
which are prohibited therein, and notifying them that violators are subject 
to criminal prosecution. 
Sec. 10. Any person violating this regulation shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be imprisoned for a period not exceeding six (6) months or fined not more than 


one hundred dollars (3100), or both. 
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TRUK ISLAND GROUP. ars 
_ Latitude: 7° 20' North 
Longitude: 151° 30' East 

The writer visited this group of islonds between December 28, 1950 and 
January 4, 1951. 

This island group has a total area of 38.56 square miles or 24,678 
acres. Of this area about 678 acres are mangrove, 300 are airfields and ad- 
ministration buildings, 2,700 are permanent village cultivation areas, and 
20,000 consist of scrub and grassland. 

The islands cre mountainous, rising to i,234 feet in elevation with 
steep slopes. 

Rainfall averages 127 inches, being heavier in the summer months of 
April to September. The island is in the typhoon belt, though very destruc- 
tive storms are rare. 

The population is 9,974 for the Truk Group proper, and appears to be 
rising slowly. 

Minerels. As far as is lkmown, Truk has no mineral deposits. 

Water Supply. There appears to be no present shortage of water on the 
island, but the acquisition, survey, demarcation, afforestation, and protec- 
tion of water-catchment areas cannot be postponed much longer with safety. 

Agriculture. There appears to be a certain indecision in the minds of 
the administration as to the position of the Agricultural Officer, who is 
in certain aspects regarded as Director of Agriculture, Trust Territory; and 
in others is regarded as the Agricultural Officer, Truk, or even of Moen 
only. In any case he has inadequate staff, no exverimental farm, and no over- 
all control over agriculture or agricultural expenditure. 


Sawmills. There is a resaw unit operated, apparently auite well, by 
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Trukese at the administration headquarters. It is naturally not operated on 
an economic basis, the number of lebereve present being excessive, and the 
cost of amortization of equipment, the cost of electricity, etc. being ig- 
nored. This mill resaws lumber left over from the war. 

Another sawmill of larger capacity, run by a Caterpillar diesel engine, 
and situated on the coast is abandoned, some saws having rusted in their 


original boxes. The mill could work if there was anyone who wanted to work | 


it. 
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PONAPE GROUP 





Latitude: 7° North 
Longitude: 158° 20! East 

This group of islands was visited between 6 December and 28 December 
1950. 

The area of this group is 129 square miles, or 82,560 acres. Of this 
approximately 7,560 acres consist of mangrove forest; 5,000 acres consist of 
village cultivation; 5,000 consist of coconut plantations; 1,000 consists of 
airfields, etc., 35,900 acres consists of secondary scrub; 25,000 acres con- 
sists of poor high forest of secondary-type syecies, mainly over 1,000 feet 
elevation; 4,000 consists of abandoned land now covered with grass and reeds. 

The rainfall avereges 185.5 inches falling on 309 days of the year, with 
but slight difference from month to month. 

Ponare has a population of 6,260, and appears to be rising. 

Minerals. Bauxite has previously been reported in the island, but has 
not been worked. The writer has submitted a report on an ore which may be 
euriferous. It appears, however, that minerals can do but little to assist 
the island economy. 

Water Supply. This island is apparently in an enviable position in re-. 
gard to water supply. It could: moreover be made largely independent of inm- 
ported fuel if the hydro-electric works commenced by the Japanese were re- 
habilitated and other hydro-electric works built. The main hydro-electric 
works, in operation in 1947, have been replaced by standard diesel generator 
units dependent on imported fuel. 

Agriculture. The Agricultural Fxperiment Station shows evidence of what 
could be done with the sunshine, heat, adequate rainfall, and intrinsically 


fertile soil of this island, but it lacks sufficient steff. 
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The Agricultural Officer was specifically forbidden to grow vegetables 





or produce furm products to supply: the Naval personnel on the base. Had this 
market not been denied him, and had the Station been run on semi-commercial 
lines, the import of expensive frozen foods for the ships' stores could have 
been largely eliminated, the Station could have been expanded at no cost to 
the U. S. taxpayer, and the island rendered less dependent on imports in the 
event of a war. It is clear that this order to concentrate all work on pro- 
duction for native use was given with the best intentions, but it failed to 
consider the needs of a cash market, and the vitalizing effect of an actively 
producing enterprise. 

It is strongly recoumended that the present policy be reversed and thet 


both here, and at each Administrative headquarters, there be set up Agricul- 
tural and Dairy Stations to supply the needs of the local staff and imvorted 
farm products. At the same time, these stations should include on their staff 
at least one Forest Guard who will raise seedlings of trees suitable for local 


planting. This matter is discussed more fully earlier in this report. 


Coconut Plantation of Metalanim. This coconut plantation, managed by 
Mr. Manual Sproat, was the most encouraging aspect of the whole primery pro- 
duction field in the Trust Territory. The provision of a small sawmill at 
this estate would be of advantage. It is urged that the wholé administration 
of this estate be put under the control of the Director of Agriculture. Al- 
ready detailed financial control of native saleries by accountants, distant 


from the scene of operations, hes caused dislocation of the efforts to re- 


habilitate this estate. 
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Mangrove Forests. This island group is particularly well furnished with 
mangrove forests, potentially of great economic value as a source of firewo™i, 
charcoal and some lumber. 

The most numerous species is Rhizophora mucronata, Linn., known as 
Ohobaherugi (Japanese), Aaku (Ponapean). This pioneer species in open situ-: 
ations on the coast where the water is almost pure sea water, grows to a 
height of some 30 feet with numerous stilt roots and aerial roots from the 
branches, and semi-horizontal stem. In more sheltered sites in brackish water 
the tree grows to 60 feet and has an erect habit with few aerial roots. 

Brugumera gymnorrhiza, Lam., is the next most numerous species. It is — 
known as Wohirugi (Japanese) and Shuumu (Ponapean). It makes excellent poles 
and posts. 

Carapa obovata, Bl., (or Xylocarpus granatus,: Koen). the Cannon-ball tree, 
or Puzzle-nut tree is common. This species yields a strong hard wood especial= 
ly valued for boat knees. 

The most striking feature of the mangroves here and .at Truk:is the pre- 
sence.of-large numbers of a large:.tree yielding. fine lumber, ‘Sonneratia 
acida, Benth. This is known as Gamapusiki. (Japanese),:and Koto, (Ponapean). 

.Lumnitzera coccinea, W. et A., with its small bright scarlet flowers is. 
found in dry areas. It is called Akabanaherugemodosa in Japanese, and Uengaru' 
in Ponapean. . : ae TF RE 

Heritiera littorales, Dryand is found and known: as. Sakesisnasukaugi. - 

It is.advised that these mangrove forests be-surveyed'and brought under 
systematic management as soon as possible, both to supply local needs and to 
demonstrate, in areas seen daily by the natives, what scientifically managed 
tree culture really is and what it can do. 

An attempt has been made to introduce some measure of control over man- 


grove cutting. While the writer appreciates the desire for action on the part 
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of the officer issuing the order, he feels that it is a control for control's 
sake. It accomplishes nothing. Not a single extra tree will grow because of 
this order. It is this kind of order that makes the natives dissatisfied with 
our bureaucracy. Until a proper scientific working plan is prepared for the 
mangroves, no useful controls are possible. Fcr this reason this report does 
not advise any laws or regulations until there is adequate forestry staff and 
a simple, yet scientifically correct, plan for the management of a forest area, 

‘Sawmilis. There is a sawmill in the town. It is the perfect example 
of what happens when such enterprises are handled by non-technical men who 
mean well. The mill is powered by a diesei engine and has one break-down 
saw, inserted tooth, taking half an inch of saw kerf per cwt. It has no other 
saws. It has been handed over to the control of a native who knows how to 
run it, but has no idea of the necessity of an assured log supply, an assured 
market, seasoning facilities, and the’ thousand and one sides of sawmill manage- 
ment. As run, it is not an economic proposition. There is a sawmill on the 
other side of the island powered by a gasoline engine. It is idle, as gaso- 
line is hard to get. It is simpler and cheayer to import lumber than to im- 
port gasoline to cut lumber from poor logs. on an inefficient mill. There is 
available on the site a fast stream which could turn a water-wheel. Unfor- 
tunately this old-fashioned source of power is not considered. 

The most successful "commercial" mill is run by an American, Mr. Kennedy, 
on behalf of a high-ranking chief, Mr. Oliver Nampei, who owns some islands 
and between 3,000 and 4,000 acres of land in Ponape. The mill is powered by 
a Japanese semi-diesel engine of about 40 h.p. driving a break-down bench, and 
two other smaller saws. Lumber is cut up either at a fixed price or on the 
basis that the mill takes half the output of the logs as its share. The prices 


are, by local standards, reasonable. Pieces 1/4" x 1" are charged 2 cents per 
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foot run. This works out at 96 cents per board foot, or $960 per 1,000 board 
feet for cutting. Pieces 6" x 6" are charged 19 cents per foot run or 6.33 
cents per board foot, or $62.00 per 1,000 board feet for cutting. 

It is recommended that Mr. Nampei and Mr. Kennedy be offered the chance 
to purchase, on the instaliment plan, a modern American sewmill using waste 
wood for fuel. 

The most striking characteristic of the island, when seen from the air 
and sea, is the large area of hiil land covered with dense forest growth. 
This at first glance appears to show that the island could support a lumber 
industry. Unfortunately, even if the other requisites of a lumber industry 
had been present, the island couid not have supported such an industry. 

The forest is very poor, consisting largely of Campnospermum sp. known local- 
ly as Tong, and of Eliocarpus sp., !mown as Sethack. Calophyllum inophyllium, 
kmown as e-Sow, appears only in coastal areas, and is apperentiy an intro- 
duction of prehistoric times. The nutmeg Myristica sp., known as karara is 
present but rare, but the secondary scrub which covers large areas is the 
omnipresent Hibicus tilliaceus, known as kalau. 

An experimental Japanese plantation area in the interior of the island 
was visited. There an abandoned Balsa (Ochroma lagopus, Swartz) plantation 


was visited. This is now overgrown with grass 5 feet in height. 
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EXTRACTS FROM REPORT BY E. G. HOLT ON FIELD: 





TRIP TO PONAPE, $ /UGUST 1949 





Plants to be considered (for oxpetinemtation and development by the Po- 
nape Agricultural Station) fall naturally into four groups: (1) those of pri- 
mery importance as subsistence crops; (2) dietary Suppeenees (3) commercicl 
crops; and (4) timber trees. Because any given species mey fall into more 
than one category, the suggestions that follow are listed aiphabotionliy 
under the kind of plant concerned except that timber species are discussed 
under the section on Forestry. The list might be considerably extended, but 
is purposely restricted to essentials, plus « few species believed worthy , 
of special consideration. 

Avocados: as one of the most mitritious of fruits and one that is uni- 
versally relished in other iventeal parts of the world, the avocado might 
well find wider acceptence among the natives of Nhenennele.. It is also a 
fruit that stands shipment fairly well, So ‘it ‘ett beconie 2 source of income 
in certain islands. It is suggested for the attention of the agriculture] 
station. | : Siri seni = 

Bananas: Bananas are grown Maen’ ok of the islands so far visited 
and do well vegetatively, but the fruit, utile often of very fine flavor, 
is insignificant. bine eéliien tows more than « half dozen hands, where a 
plant of equal vigor in Centre? Americe would prodvce ea dozen or more. It 
is suggested that slantains end abaca be included with the other pineeine. +> 

Breadfruit: On meny islands breadfruit is the most important single 
subsistence plant. ‘Semen, its fruiting season is reported to be Sort, 
so any extension of the season would be of great value to the pas Aang 


Cacao: One of the great needs of the Territory is an n agricaiturel crops 


of sufficiently high value to overcome the handicap of limited transportation 
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facilities and high freight rates. Cacao offers considerable promise as such 
a crop. Not only is there no immediate prospect of diminishing demand for 
cacao, but the world situation would indicate no possi of overproduction 
within the foreseeable future. Moreover, we natives might well learn to 
like chocolate and make their own with nortar and pestle, as is the practice 
in remote parts of Brazil. Another otventens is that it is a soil-conserv- 
ing tree crop. A number of trees are already well established and a 
ing on the agricultural station. 
| Citrus Fruits: There seems to be no good reason why the Guamanian (and 
possibly the Japanese) market would not support a small citrus industry in 
some of the islands. Oranges and some good limes have been observed already 
established in places, and grapefruit might be introduced. 

Coconuts: The reason for the inclusion of this species is that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the coconut has served the Micronesians for cen- 
turies as food, drink, and building material, it is still possible to improve 


quality and yields. 
Mangoes: This fruit is widely distributed through the islends, but is 


understood to be of inferior quality. | 

Papayas: The current effort to start a modest papaya industry in Truk 
makes it almost imperative tnat the participants be provided with better 
varieties of papaya than those now available to them. 

Forestry: Botanist Sidney F. Glassman and entomologist Robert P. non 
who made an expedition into the mountains of Ponape recently, report 2 con- 
siderable number of good timber trees at the higher elevations. However it 
is evident that these trees are inaccessible to the natives. With the excep- 
tion of a few sticks of breadfruit, not one log being brought into the sawmill 
operated at Colonia by the Civil Administration could by any stretch of the 
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imagination be considered of merchantable quality. Most of them came from 
the fringing mangrove swamps and all were short, gnarled, and crooked. 
Plainly, therefore, there is need of a forestry progrem on Ponape. This of 
course is necessarily a long-term program, but by the same token its initia- 
tion should not be too long delayed. 

The objective should be to establish useful trees in easily accessible 
places on land not immediately needed for agricultural vurnoses. Svecies for 
planting should include American mahogany, Philippine mahogany, Spanish cedar, 
and teak. As gocd, straight poles are slways needed for masts, consideration 


should be given to Araucaria Bernieri from New Caledonia. ‘Seeds could easily 





be obtained from the Institut Francais d'Oceanie at Noumea. Both American 
mahogany and teak ere already growing well on the egricultural stetion and 
should supply enough seed for initial direct seeding and propagation trials 
while other sources are being sought. 

Because of the nigh cost of nursery operation and the likelihood that 
the natives would not be willing to expend the labor for transplanting even 
if given the nursery stock, trials of direct seeding of the s»ecies mentioned 
should be made before any large-scale onerations are undertaken. Such trials 


should be made with and without site vreparation. 
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the fringing mangrove swamps and all were short, gnarled, and crooked. 
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CONTROL OF MANGROVE 


The following order was issued as Ponape District Urder No. 2? - 50 on” 
the control of mangrove: 
TO THD POOPLE SF THE PONAPE DISTRICT: 

The following is declared to be the law in the Ponape District effec- 


tive 15 August 1950. 
Section 1. Title to mangrove forests in public domain; supervision and 





control. All the right, title and interest in the mangrove forests in the 
Ponape District now in the public domain; all mangrove is in the public demain 
except (possibly) for some owned by Nampey in Kiti District, are and shall — 
remain in the Government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The 
immediate gupervieion and cotibrol of the mangrove foveste fe the reapansindliey 
of the Civil Administrator, and will be exercised in accordance with the pro-~ 
visions of this order. . 
Section 2. Grant of use rights to ‘mindcipalities:” permits to cut man- 


grove for private use. The Civil Administrator may from time to time desig- 











nate certain mangrove areas as municipal areas. All public mangrove forests 
are mmnicipal areas at present. Provision is made for establishing rotation 
of use, and grant to a municipality the right to cut, remove, or use the 
mangrove from these areas for mimicipal or private purposes. The Magistrate 
or Treasurer of a minicipality which has been granted such a right may issue 
permits to permanent residents of the Ponape District to cut, remove, or 
use the mangrove for private purposes, but not for commercial purposes. Such 
permits will be granted without charge except that a charge of not acre than 
one dollar per tree may be made for cutting trees having a diameter of more 
than 12 inches. The money so received will be paid into the Treasury of the 


municipality by which the permit is issued. 
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Section 3. Permits to cut mengrove for commercial use. The Civil Ad- 
ministrator or his properly authorized agent may, from time to time, issue 





permits to permanent residents of the Ponape District to cut, remove, sell 
and use mangrove from any area for commercial purposes. Such permits will 
set forth the size, type and quantity of mangrove to be cut, the purposes = 
for which the wood may be removed, and the compensation which shall be paid 
Sor the mangrove removed. Charges for commercial use are at present the same 
as for private use. One half of the compensation shall be peid to the mnici- 
pality in which the mangrove forest is located and one helf shall be paid 
‘inte the Treasury of the Trust Territory. Cnarges ante for permits and fees 
collected as compensation for the removal of the magrove shell be uniform 
throughout the Ponape District, and shall be subject to change from time to 
time at the discretion of the Civil Administrator. | Permits shall be for a 
definite pericd not to exceed one year. Permits are not transferrable. 


Section 4. Revocation of pe rmits. Permits may be revehed by the Civil 


Administrator as fol lows: 


; 


a. Immediately on finding that the permit holder is “engaged in an il- 
legal business or is conducting operetion in violation of any lew or 7 
regulation of the Trust Territory, or in violation of any provisions ) 
of the permit. 

b. Onten days notice on finding by the civil Administrator that con- 
tinuation of the operation will be contrary to the public sehereet. ¥ 
The notice of termination shall include a full statement of the rea- 
sons why the continuation is ecntvary to the public interest, and, where 
the revocation is being ordered because of the methods of operation 
employed, the permit holder shall be given reasonable notice and op- 
portunity to correct the objectionable conditions before the notice of 


~ revocation shall be issued. 
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The permit holder shall have the right to appeal the revocation to the 
District Court or, if the District Court is not available within a reasonable 
time, to the Justice Court, which court may, after hearing, confirm the revo- 
cation, revoke the revocation, or modify the revocation. The court may sys- 
pend the revocation vending the hearing of the case. 

Section 5. Reports. The permit holder shall make reports in such form 
and at such times as may be required by the lews or regulations of the Trust 
territory or the provisions of the vermit. The Civil Administrator may, by 
regulation properly issued and promulgated, require reports from permit holders 
when such requirements do not cuplicate or conflict with other laws or regu- 
lations of the Trust Territory. 

Section 6. Acts prohibited; penalties. It shall be unlawful: 

a. To remove mangrove from any area without a proper valid permit. 

b. To use mangrove cut and removed under a permit for purposes other 

than those set forth in the permit. 

c. For any magistrate or treasurer to arbitrarily refuse to grant a 

permit to cut mangrove from a municipal area for private use. 

ad. To wilfully damage, burn, or otherwise injure or destroy any man- 

grove forests. 

e. To fail to make reports required under the provisions of this order 

or by the laws or regulation of the Trust Territory. 

Any person who violates any provisions of this order shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be sentenced to pay a fine 
of not more than one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) or to be imprisoned for a 


period of not more then one year, or both. 
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